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Our Educational System Endangered 
by Drastic Economy 


Scott Macna 
President General, N. S., D. A. R. 


The maintenance of the highest standards in our American Schools is a_ vital, 
patriotic duty, and therefore we must concern ourselves seriously with the question of 
too drastic economy in present-day education. 


The founders of our Republic advocated education for all, as a means of perpetuating 
the democratic form of government conceived by them. James Madison, who was largely 
responsible for the adoption of the Constitution by the thirteen Colonies, said: 


“A popular government without popular information or means of acquiring it, is 
but a prologue to a farce, or a tragedy, or perhaps, both. People who mean to be their 
own governors must arm themselves with the power that knowledge gives us.” 

Not education for a selected few did these leaders advocate, but education for all 
if this government for a free and independent people was to prevail. 


Certainly at no time in the history of our Republic has a sound educational program 
been more necessary than in the present grave situation. Through our educational ad- 
vantages—notably our public school system—great leaders have developed. This system 
has been the backbone of every advance in the world of science, art and letters. We must 
see to it that those who come after us have an equal opportunity to gain an education 
which will fit them to become worthy American citizens. 


Here is work for every D. A. R. member—a clarion call to the membership in 
general and especially to our Committees on Americanism, Approved Schools, Student 
Loan Fund and our National Defense, Embodying Patriotic Education. We must see to 
it that support is given these committees to maintain scholastic work in every community. 
To quote from Miss Bache’s article on “Woman’s Part in the Present Crisis” in our 


October B. A. R. Magazine: 


“Children do not grow up twice, We know. This means that we cannot put off until 
tomorrow the things that must be done for them today. . . .” 


Our Approved Schools—seventeen in number—are indeed worthy and need our 
continued cooperation. Two are distinctly D. A. R. projects, for the Kate Duncan Smith 
School at Grant, Alabama, and Tamassee in South Carolina, are entirely supported by 
our Society. How the former responded to a crisis can be told in the simple statement 
that when all schools in Marshall County closed for lack of funds with which to pay 
teachers, the Kate Duncan Smith School was the only one remaining open for the entire 
term, without cost to the patrons. 


To curtail education for child or adult is today a national menace, for the character 
of a nation depends on her people and character is developed first in the home, then in 
the school and later through experience. Hence, no matter at what cost, education must 
be made available, for only through education can democracy survive. 
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The Navy Does Its Part 


NELSON McDowELL SHEPARD 


ROOSEVELT 
has nailed the insignia of the Blue 
Eagle to the masthead of the American 
Navy. 

Engaged now in the second largest 
naval building program in the Nation’s 
history—conceived and financed as an 
aid to industrial recovery—the Navy 
Department may well boast, “We Do 
Our Part” in the mighty drive to pull 
America out of the depression. Whether 
viewed from the advantage of pre- 
paredness or merely as a part of the 
national recovery campaign, the bene- 
ficial effect on the country of this “new 
deal” for the Navy is equally signifi- 
cant. 

With a scratch of a pen, under au- 
thority of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act—or maybe it was through 
the swifter medium of one of his custo- 
mary telephone calls—the President 
severed the official red tape that has 
strangled naval construction for years 
and allocated $238,000,000 in emer- 
gency funds for the construction of 37 
new vessels. Since 17 vessels under 
previous appropriations were at that 
time in various degrees of completion, 
the entire program provides for a total 
of 54 ships. 

Concisely, the purpose of this pro- 
gram is threefold, as Admiral William 
H. Standley, Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, points out: 

First, its purpose is the creating of 
a market for the raw material required 
from each and every State in the Union 
in the construction of these vessels. 
Second, the reemployment of labor 
long idle and the revival of the ship- 


building industry. Third, and very 
significant, the building of the Ameri- 
can Navy to a point more nearly ap- 
proaching treaty limits. 

Even so, there is irony in this com- 
mendable progress for those elements 
of the country who believe in a full- 
treaty-strength navy as the first line of 
defense. Praising the building program 
as an important step in this direction, 
Hon. Claude A. Swanson, Secretary of 
the Navy, nevertheless, reminds the 
country that even with the completion 
of these 54 ships the United States will 
be more than 200,000 tons short of our 
full treaty strength in 1936. It is not 
physically possible to construct so 
many vessels in the time remaining be- 
fore the completion of the London 
treaty. 

The productive effects of this new 
deal for the Navy upon a long pros- 
trated shipbuilding industry, however, 
were encouraging and instantaneous 
with the signing of the first huge con- 
tracts some weeks ago. 

Few persons realize that at least 85 
per cent of the $238,000,000 allocated 
for new ship construction, in addition 
to the amounts previously appropri- 
ated, will go into the pockets of thou- 
sands of American workmen during the 
next three years in wages. Nor do many 
realize that each dollar spent for ship- 
building is of benefit to the entire 
country. In no construction program, 
perhaps, is the “spread” so great in 
benefiting allied industries. Every 
State in the Union contains industries 
which produce materials and equip- 
ment used in shipbuilding, and, there- 
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Heavy Cruisers in Formation 


(Upper Inset) Vice Admiral W. H. Standley, Chief of Naval Operations 
(Right Inset) Rear Admiral Emery S. Land, Chief of the Bureau of Construction and Repair 
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fore, not only the States containing 
shipyards, but all of the States are 
benefited by shipbuilding. 

Scarcely before the ink was dry on 
the first of the huge contracts being let 
each week, than factories and ship- 
yards, both private and government, 
began putting idle men back to work 
and ordering huge supplies of raw 
materials. Rear Admiral Emory S. 
Land, Chief of the Bureau of Construc- 
tion and Repair, gave testimony last 
winter before the House Naval Appro- 
priations Subcommittee which throws 
some statistical light on how the funds 
for naval construction are apportioned. 


“Costs of construction,” he testified, “are 
made up as follows: 40 per cent labor plus 
40 per cent material plus 20 per cent over- 
head equals 100 per cent. About 40 per 
cent of the cost of building a ship goes to 
labor at the site. Of the 40 per cent cost 
of material, about 70 per cent goes to labor 
away from the site—in the field, all the way 
back to the forests and the mines. Seventy 
per cent of the 40 per cent equals 28 per 
cent. Of the overhead cost about 80 per 
cent goes to labor. Eighty per cent of 20 
per cent equals 16 per cent. Therefore, we 
have 40 per cent, plus 28 per cent plus 16 
per cent, equaling 84 per cent which goes 
to labor in the shipbuilding industry.” 


Nothing could be simpler than this 
little problem in mathematics. 

Private shipyards will share equally 
with government navy yards in the con- 
struction of these war vessels. As safe- 
guarded by law, and wisely so, 27 are 
to be built by private industry and 27 
by the government. 

Coming at a time when the Dies 
building industry of the United States 
was virtually paralyzed, this revival of 
naval construction not only is expected 
to put that industry back on its feet but 
will result in the reemployment of 


thousands of men to contribute to the 
hoped-for economic upturn. 

Already the good results are begin- 
ning to be seen and felt. From coast 
to coast, the vast materials for the 
Navy’s new program are being as- 
sembled in steel mills, factories, mines 
and forests, the result of a cycle of 
orders emanating from the Nation’s 
shipyards. Some idea of how allied 
industries are affected may be seen 
from a list of the principal materials 
for which orders are now being placed. 
Each State, it must be remembered, 
contributes a bit. They include ma- 
chinery, structural iron and steel, lum- 
ber, cork and rubber, metal fixtures, 
fittings, electrical equipment, brass, 
lead and zinc, paint and interior dec- 
oration, insulation, deck covering and 
tiling, galley and pantry outfit, furni- 
ture, bedding, linen, hardware, tools, 
fire-prevention and telephone com- 
munications, life-saving equipment, 
blocks and rigging and navigating out- 
fits. It is impossible to estimate the 
army of workmen that will be engaged 
during the next three years in the sup- 
plying of all these materials. 

Speaking of jobs created for labor, 
what about the jobs that must be created 
eventually for thousands of stout- 
hearted American youths to man the 
ships now building? This is not a 
problem of immediate concern but in 
view of the necessary training it can- 
not be put off too long. 

Naval officials say that the ships in 
full commission now have barely 81 
per cent of their complements. The 
vessels now building, it is estimated, 
will require approximately 500 officers 
and 10,000 men for their crews. The 
officers may be supplied by attrition 
from lesser billets augmented by grad- 
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uates of the Naval Academy, but 10,- 
000 men must be recruited and trained 
before the ships can go into commis- 
sion. 

The present shortage of crews to man 
the fighting ships of the Nation is just 
another example of how the Navy has 
suffered from politicians on Capitel 
Hill these past thirteen years. There 
was more than one instance of how this 
shortage of crews handicapped the 
Navy in mobilizing for the protection 
of American lives in the Cuban crisis. 

A warship without guns is as use- 
less as a schooner without sails. Aside 
from the actual construction of the 
vessels themselves and the installation 
of the powerful engines that drive them 
through the water at great bursts of 
speed, other hundreds of skilled crafts- 
men will be kept steadily at work in 
the great gun factory in Washington, 
where most of the small- and big- 
caliber guns must be made. That 
alone is no insignificant phase of the 
entire program. 

As nearly as possible, the govern- 
ment has arranged the schedule of 
working hours in its navy yards to con- 
form to the 32-hour week in the code 
for private yards. Rescinding its 
former five-day week which involved 
the loss of Saturday pay in addition to 
that imposed by the 15 per cent pay re- 
duction under the economy act, a new 
schedule has been perfected. This will 
now permit a staggered work-week with 
extra pay which will be the equivalent 
of an average per week of 40 hours of 
work and 44 hours pay. 

Viewed from its material aspects, 
the Navy may well justify itself in 
claiming it is doing its part in the great 
recovery program in which the whole 
country has enlisted and the failure of 
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which may mean national disaster. 
Naval officers, however, regard the 
construction program from an addi- 
tional viewpoint. They profess to see 
in it the beginning of a new chapter in 
the history of the American Navy, a 
chapter that marks the end of what 
Admiral Standley calls the “hit-or- 
miss system” of construction which has 
resulted in an “irregular, inefficient 
and uneconomical process which has 
placed us at a disadvantage nationally 
and internationally at very inoppor- 
tune times.” 


“The fact is,” he adds, “we have had no 
definite and continuous program of naval 
building fixed and authorized by law 
toward which we could work. Our efforts 
in this direction in the past, or lack of 
them, have been characterized by sporadic 
attempts to bridge the gap of our relative 
inferiority that has existed for years.” 


For the correction of such a policy 
the National Society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, and other pa- 
triotic groups, which have withstood 
the pacifist attacks of the last decade, 
are in full accord. 

It may be that the United States and 
the other great naval powers are in- 
deed launched upon a new era of naval 
history. From the reactions across the 
Atlantic, it is evident that Great Britain 
is planning to follow America’s exam- 
ple and build closer to her treaty 
limits. Japan, even before the United 
States acted, proposed the largest naval 
budget in its history. 

When the present program is com- 
pleted, the American Navy will still be 
about 101 vessels under treaty strength 
on December 31, 1936, when the Lon- 
don Treaty, which was our undoing, 
expires. On the same date, according 
to present building plans, Great Britain 
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will be 64 vessels under treaty strength, 
while Japan will be built up to the 
maximum strength allowed by the 
treaty. 

Due to lack of a progressive replace- 
ment policy our Navy is particularly 
weak in light cruisers, destroyers and 
submarines, all highly necessary types 


in the development of our sea strategy. 


In the light-cruiser class we will be 
5 ships under treaty strength; in de- 
stroyers, we will be 65 ships under 
treaty strength; and in submarines we 
will be 30 ships below treaty strength. 

Although President Roosevelt has 
made a commendable start toward 
overcoming present deficiencies, Amer- 
ican naval tonnage becoming over-age, 
as of the end of 1933, greatly surpasses 
that of any of the five great sea powers. 
At the end of this calendar year, the 
five powers will have in over-age naval 
construction the following: 
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United 
States 
Great 
Britain 
Japan 
France .... 


.. .288 ships totaling 330,110 tons 


.. 156 ships totaling 199,650 tons 
56 ships totaling 102,852 tons 
62 ships totaling 189,802 tons 
65 ships totaling 90,068 tons 


In other words, the “over-age” ton- 
nage of the United States Navy—old 
ships that should be put out of commis- 
sion—will exceed that of Great Britain 
by 130,460 tons and will be three times 
that of Japan. 

This actually describes the state to 
which the United States Navy has de- 
clined in the past decade. No wonder 
then that American naval officers and 
patriotic groups upon whom they rely 
for support are taking heart again from 
this latest move which they hope, in 
reality, will indeed prove a “new deal” 
for the Navy if repeated in the years 
to come. 


Magazine to Benefit Chapter Treasuries 


W tH the approval of our President General, Mrs. Magna, and our Treasurer 
General, Miss Nettleton, the following plan is to be put in operation this 
September. This plan needs your full cooperation to succeed, therefore, will 


Chapter Regents please bring it up at their next Chapter meeting. 


It gives the 


Chapter Magazine Chairmen the opportunity to secure ten per cent cash for her 


Chapter on every subscription—thus: 


Subscription price per year, payable in advance, $2.00. The Chapter Maga- 
zine Chairmen from this two dollars deducts twenty cents for her Chapter 
treasury and sends the name and address of the subscriber with $1.80 only, to the 
Treasurer General, Memorial Continental Hall. 

This plan eliminates unnecessary bookkeeping, benefits the chapter at once 


and brings revenue through the Magazine to our Society. 


and to new subscribers. 


It applies to renewals 


May I say here that subscriptions can be solicited from nonmembers as well 


as members, for while the Magazine is primarily our official publication, it car- 
ries articles of value on genealogical and historical subjects not found elsewhere. 
Again may I emphasize the need of your cooperation in advancing the financial 
interest of your own Chapter and the Society in this manner. The Magazine is 
truly an important source of revenue. 
For Rules governing this offer see page 692. 


Marte Stewart Lasat, 
National Chairman, Magazine Committee. 


Italy .... 
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The President General's Message 


HANKSGIVING, initiated by the Pilgrim Fathers, has been a 
festival now for three hundred and twelve years. The tribulations 
of 1620 and 1621 quicken the spirit of thankfulness to God for 


blessings—for the preservation of life—for country. 


A beautiful expression of thanksgiving is envisioned in George 
Washington’s proclamation issued October 3, 1789, when he said: 


“Now therefore I do recommend and assign Thursday the 26th day 
of November next to be devoted by the People of these States to the 
service of that great and glorious Being, who is the beneficent Author 
of all the good that was, that is, or that will be. That we may then 
all unite in rendering unto him our sincere and humble thanks, for 
his kind care and protection of the People of his country previous to 
their becoming a Nation; for the signal and manifold mercies, and the 
favorable interpositions of his providence, which we experienced in the 
course and conclusion of the late war; for the great degree of tranquility, 
union, and plenty, which we have since enjoyed; for the peaceable and 
rational manner in which we have been enabled to establish constitu- 
tions of government for our safety and happiness, and particularly the 
national One now lately instituted; for the civil and religious liberty 
with which we are blessed, and the means we have of acquiring and 
diffusing useful knowledge; and in general for all the great and various 
favors which he hath been pleased to confer upon us. 


“And also that we may then unite in most humbly offering our 
prayers and supplications to the great Lord and Ruler of Nations and 
beseech him to pardon our national and other transgressions; to enable 
us all, whether in public or private station, to perform our several and 
relative duties properly and punctually; to render our national govern- 
ment a blessing to all the People, by constantly being a government of 
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wise, just, and constitutional laws, discreetly and faithfully executed 
and obeyed; to protect and guide all Sovereigns and nations (especially 
such as have shown kindness unto us) and to bless them with good 
government, peace, and concord; to promote the knowledge and 
practice of true religion and virtue, and the encrease of science among 
them and Us; and generally to grant unto all mankind such a degree 
of temporal prosperity as he alone knows to be best.” 


It seems to me that those wise souls of the long ago did a beautiful 
thing when they instigated a day of prayer. If our hardships seem 
heavy, let us consider the trials and tribulations of that first Thanks- 
giving. The feast of Thanksgiving should have Prayer as a prelude 
and Prayer as a benediction—inner communion for the blessings that 
are ours by right of Home, of Country, and of God. Let us emulate 
their faith; let us give thanks. 


Some of the trials we have looked upon as burdens may turn out 
to be blessings, for out of mistakes are born successes. The mistakes 
themselves may not count in the long run if we but profit by them. 


Out of the experiences of recent months, a better day will dawn. 
We may stand at the crossroads, bewildered at the new way. Let us 
pause to consider. Let us stop to pray. 


November—the month of Armistice and Thanksgiving calls us to 
consider our heritage and our blessings—to remember and to be 
grateful. These are holy days. It is their spiritual significance which 
needs emphasis. Be thankful for your Society; be thankful for America. 
Be glad for the opportunity which Armistice Day and Thanksgiving 
Day offer, when we can pause—as pause we should—to say Thank You 


to Our Father Who Art in Heaven. 
We are in service to America and this is a blessed privilege. 


Epitu Scott MacGna, 
President General. 
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State Plans for 1933-34 


Outlined by State Regents 


ALABAMA 


HE best loved 

activity of the 
Alabama Daugh- 
ters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution is 
the school on top 
of Gunter Moun- 
tain in Marshall 
County. This is 
owned and con- 
trolled by the Ala- 
bama Society and 
operated as a pub- 
lic school, with 
grades from primary through the Junior 
High School. The district has a thousand 
children of school age; about 450 students 
are enrolled in the Kate Duncan Smith 
D. A. R. School. 

The chief justification for the erection 
and maintenance of this school is that it 
offers a chance for education to a fine, 
scattered, isolated, up-country stock of peo- 
ple who are held back from providing edu- 
cational opportunity for their young by 
economic and geographic conditions. 

To quote our President General: “Amer- 
ica is our business.” The United States 
needs this Gunter Mountain stock. We do 
our part when we help to educate the chil- 
dren and provide a vocational type of edu- 
cation that will hold and develop interests 
in their native hills. 

At present the school has no debt. We 
are attempting to make one. Application 
has been made for a loan from the United 
States Government of $50,000 to build three 
cottages for students, a teacherage, a voca- 
tional building, and possibly a gymnasium, 
and to install water and lights. “If ’twere 
well to be done, *twere well to be done 
quickly.” Buildings of logs and stone from 
the mountain will keep the architecture ap- 
propriate to its setting and will at the same 
time meet local needs. 

Last year the Kate Duncan Smith D. A. R. 
School was the only one in Marshall County 


open for the full term. This year the pros- 
pects from public funds look just as poor. 
The Approved Schools Committee used all 
contributions available, from within and 
without the State, to keep the school open. 
Necessarily the same call will be made upon 
the Society, with the possibility of a greatly 
increased enrollment at the school. 

EpitH Royster Jupp, 

State Regent. 


ARIZONA 


‘THE Arizona So- 
ciety, D. A. R., 
divided into only 
seven chapters, 
separated by an 
area of many hun- 
dred miles, is 
joined together in 
a greater and more 
sincere interest to 
cooperate with the 
National Society 
through the work 
of the National 
committees. 

From our smallest chapter, numbering 
barely a dozen, to our largest, with some- 
thing over a hundred members, our plans 
are well under way. Excellent chapter 
yearbooks have been compiled, each one a 
treasure house of fascinating programs, the 
State chairmen taking the lead in their spe- 
cial committees. 

First and foremost is the great and 
spreading interest in National Defense and 
Americanism. Here begins the project the 
Arizona Society is striving to accomplish; 
patriotism, love of country and love of Ari- 
zona, beginning with our youngest chil- 
dren—youth as the great foundation. The 
result obtained from community work 
among Mexican children in Arizona, as 
well as among Uncle Sam’s own, is delight- 
ful. A greater love and understanding for 
the correct use of the Flag, a greater de- 
sire to learn of the heroes and heroines and 
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patriotic achievements of Revolutionary 
days are very noticeable. “Historic Amer- 
ican Homes” is to be the year’s study for 
one chapter. 

In all our work this year, the “project” 
is the study, not only of the National organ- 
ization, but its application to our own far 
western State through programs planned on 
Arizona history and its pioneers through 
historical research; its forests, deserts and 
wild flowers through conservation and 
thrift, with special interest now in the 
many Civilian Conservation camps near by. 
Civic beautifying is also taking a central 
place in our plans. 

Our aim is greater publicity through 
radio, press, and the splendid cooperation 
of our membership, each one pledging sup- 
port to the NRA. 

FLORENCE JoHN HERNDON RUSSELL, 
State Regent. 


CALIFORNIA 
IN THE ancient 


archives of the 
Secretary of State’s 
office at the State 
Capitol in Sacra- 
mento, there have 
reposed for many 
years the lists of 
the first California 
census. Author- 
ized shortly after 
the admission of 
California to the 
Union in 1850, 
and finished some two years later, these 
official lists were folded, wrapped in brown 
paper, tied with string, and stored in 
sealed tin cans in the then Capitol build- 
ing in Benicia. Each page shows unmis- 
takable evidence of dampness and long, 
long, storage. The old-time penmanship 
is difficult to decipher, a magnifying lens 
being an indispensable aid in reading 
the names, of which there are 220,000. 
Through the interest of Miss Mabel Gil- 
lis, State Librarian, our State Chairman 
of Genealogical Records, Mrs. Scott Roun- 
tree, came to know of the threatened im- 
minent and irretrievable loss of these his- 
toric old records. Mrs. Rountree presented 
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her plea with so much effect to the State 
D. A. R. Board that funds were allocated 
from the State D. A. R. monies to defray 
the expense necessary to copy and preserve 
this first California census. The actual 
reading has been taken in charge by Mrs. 
King Becker, Chairman of Genealogical 
Records for the Sacramento Chapter, with 
the aid of fellow chapter members. 
Through the helpful courtesy by Mr. Luke 
Peart, Past President of the Sacramento 
Chapter, S. A. R., paper has been bought 
at cost and excellent typists hired from his 
secretarial school. The work is now about 
half done. One copy will be filed in Sacra- 
mento at the State Library and the other 
will be sent to the National Society. 

Mrs. FREDERICK F. GUNDRUM, 

State Regent. 


CONNECTICUT 
qt IS difficult to 


choose which of 
several projects 
being carried on 
by the Connecticut 
Daughters this year 
is the most impor- 
tant, for every one 
of our State chair- 
men is enthusias- 
tically working 
with splendid plans 
along her particu- 
lar line. 

From an historical viewpoint the “Guide 
to the History and Historic Spots of Con- 
necticut,” which is being compiled by Miss 
Florence S. M. Crofut, State Chairman. of 
Preservation of Historic Spots and Old 
Trails, and which will be published in the 
near future, will be an outstanding achieve- 
ment. This book is to be an especial con- 
tribution of the Connecticut D. A. R. to the 
celebration of Connecticut’s Tercentenary 
and will be an accurate and invaluable mine 
of information alike for schools, libraries 
and individuals. 

From the viewpoint of education and 
Americanism, our effort to keep the night 
school classes for the foreign born going 
in the towns where the tendency is to econo- 
mize on educational budgets; the continua- 
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tion of our awards to pupils of these classes 
making a record of perfect attendance for 
the 75 night sessions, and of our awards 
to pupils making a record of perfect attend- 
ance for three consecutive years, are notable. 

This part of our activity is carried on 
under Miss Mary C. Welch, National and 
State Chairman of Americanism, and has 
won the highest commendation from the 
Supervisor of Adult Education in the State 
Board of Education. 

In all we are doing, we are striving to 
carry out our Society Motto, “For Home and 
Country.” 

EMELINE A. STEET, 
State Regent. 


DELAWARE 
E HAVE sev- 


eral outstand- 
ing projects this 
year. One is to in- 
crease our chap- 
ters and our mem- 
bership and get 
the women of Dela- 
ware who are en- 
titled to member- 
ship to avail them- 
selves of this privi- 
lege. We feel that 
if our Delaware 
Society is to attain its highest degree of use- 
fulness it must increase in membership and 
strength. 

Our second project is to beautify our dual 
highway as it enters our capital city. This 
highway is one of the most beautiful high- 
ways in the country. It will be finished in 
1934. We will start our fund very soon and 
will be ready for the landscape gardener 
immediately after the road is finished. We 
want the Delaware American Revolution 
Garden to be the most beautiful on the 
highway. 

During the summer months we have sent 
a great many books and coupons to the 
approved schools and have planned to stress 
the work of the D. A. R. schools and will 
try to do more for them this year. 

We are progressing and looking forward 
to a happy year and want our Society to be 


a help to civic and patriotic service for our 
State and Nation. 
ANNA Loutse Morris, 
State Regent. 


FLORIDA 
FLORIDA is 


truly fortunate 
in having a glam- 
orous and pictur- 
esque historical 
background. It is 
the only State that 
has given allegi- 
ance to five flags, 
and consequently 
we are rich in ma- 
terial for carrying 
out a program of 
marking historical 
spots. This year we shall center our 
activities around the marking of forts 
built during the Indian War period. These 
forts extend from Fort Mellen, at San- 
ford, to Fort Brooke, at Tampa, then 
diagonally from Sanford, including Fort 
Read and Fort Christmas, to the East 
Coast, the chain of forts continuing down 
the East Coast as far as Miami. This is a 
very scanty outline, for there are many forts 
located on or near the Fort King Highway. 

This highway is the road leading from 
Fort Brooke at Tampa, passing through the 
site of Fort Dade, and extending to Ocala 
in Marion County. DeSoto Chapter (of 
Tampa) on November 15, 1928 unveiled a 
boulder marking the site of historic old 
Fort Brooke. The old Fort King Road has 
had two sites marked, one by the Tampa 
Chapter and one placed by the Fort Dade 
Chapter (Dade City) on the site of Fort 
Dade. It is my very sincere desire that all 
sites of the forts on this highway be located 
and marked during this year. 

The Old Spanish Trail has been marked 
with the exception of three historic sites, 
and this year we shall endeavor to complete 
this important work. This trail passes 
through the following counties: St. Johns, 
Duval, Baker, Columbia, Suwannee, Madi- 
son, Jefferson, Leon, Gadsden, Jackson, 
Washington, Holmes, Walton, Okaloosa, 
Santa Rosa, and Escambia. 
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As a part of our 1934 State Conference 
plans, we hope to mark one of the Indian 
War forts near Miami and one near Fort 
Lauderdale. 

However, great as our zeal may be, we 
are going to be sure that every spot is care- 
fully authenticated, not only before mark- 
ing, but we hope to compile a brochure on 
all available historical spots, so that we shall 
close this year with an accurate knowledge 
and a short history of every historical spot 
in our lovely tropical State. This work is 
under the direction of Mrs. R. L. Anderson, 
of Ocala, State Chairman of Historic Spots 
Including National Old Trails, and Mrs. 
T. C. Maguire, of Plant City, State Chairman 
of the Commission for Historical Markers. 

Lee SAMPLE EBERT, 
State Regent. 


GEORGIA 


AS 1933 marks 

the bicenten- 
nial year in the 
history of Geor- 
gia, the Daughters 
of the American 
Revolution have 
contributed to the 
success of the patri- 
otic celebration by 
dedicating the 
chapter programs 
for the year to 
Oglethorpe, the 
founder of the State. Recently Mrs. Rich- 
mond W. McCurry, State Regent, presented 
to the Rhodes Memorial archives af the 
State, a miniature of Oglethorpe, in honor 
of Mrs. J. H. Nicholson, State Historian, of 
Atlanta. 

At present the chapters of our State are 
marking the Oglethorpe Highway. It is 
their aim to make it more beautiful by plant- 
ing shrubs and trees. 

The Georgia Student Loan Fund, which 
is the oldest State D. A. R. Loan Fund, was 
founded February 13, 1917. We have our 
fifth $5,000 loan fund this year. There 
are five revolving funds in the State and 
twenty-five chapters have individual loan 
funds. 

We have adopted the penny-a-day plan 
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given by our President General. On No- 
vember 15 Georgia will celebrate the birth- 
day of the President General by benefit 
bridge parties, silver teas and other ways, 
proceeds to go to lift the debt on Constitu- 
tion Hall. 

Our State Board Meeting will be held in 
Elberton, October 21, as guests of the 
Stephen Heard Chapter. 

RicumMonp McCurry, 
State Regent. 


INDIANA 
qt HAS become 


necessary in In- 
diana for the 
Daughters of the 
American Revolu- 
tion to take this 
year to recover 
from the effects and 
results of the past 
several years—re- 
sults to individual 
members as well as 
to the chapters. 
Therefore no out- 
standing feature is even mentioned. 

For the State as a unit we do have a goal 
and every member will help in reaching 
that goal. It consists of three drives: First, 
increased membership. Chapters are urged 
to form a habit of having on file one new 
application for approval at each National 
Board meeting. The result at the end of the 
year can be quite commendable. 

Second drive is that of making contribu- 
tions to the Constitution Hall debt. Chap- 
ters are working on their membership for 
the penny-a-day pledge and are making 
contributions from their chapter treasuries 
and planning money-raising schemes. 

Third drive is the request for all chapters 
to pay the budget in full. The items of this 
year’s budget include the national and 
State obligations. Aside from the financial 
lines of work, chapters are growing closer 
together by their study program of the his- 
torical, patriotic and educational activities. 

From this brief outline, one can see that 
Indiana Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion are making every effort to fulfill all re- 
quests of the National Society and at the 
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same time benefit themselves and so recover 
from the distressing conditions. 
Mrs. Roscoe C. O'Byrne, 
State Regent. 


IOWA 
OWA will con- 


tinue the mark- 
ing of old trails 
through Iowa this 
year. The Mormon 
Trail is probably 
best known to out- 
siders, but many 
interesting early 
lowa trails will 
be located and 
later marked per- 
manently by each 
of the five districts 
in which Iowa is divided. For example, 
in Northwestern Iowa, the Military Trail, 
from Sioux City to Fort Randall in Min- 
nesota, is still well worn and easily traced 
on virgin sod and at river fords. This 
trail is an extension of the thin line of 
early fur-trading trails that extends through 
southwest Iowa to St. Louis. Many more 
better-known trails in eastern lowa are be- 
ing located and will be marked in time. 

Our State Historian will make a complete 
record of teaching of American history and 
civics. lowa has a law requiring this, but 
we will list private schools also. Mrs. 
Schipfer, State Historian, will have D. A. R. 
in every one of the five districts of Iowa 
helping her. 

Many chapters are using the articles in 
the D. A. R. Magazine to supplement the 
outline of study used last year, given by our 
Historian General, Mrs. Dunne. 

lowa’s pet project is the Memorial George 
Washington Forest. This fall a statue of 
Chief Black Hawk, now on exhibition at 
A Century of Progress, will be shipped to 
Lake View, Iowa, on Black Hawk Lake, 
and the forest and statue will be dedicated 
by Governor Clyde L. Herring and the State 
Regent. 

Mrs. CARROLL Hiccins, 
State Regent. 


KANSAS 
ANSAS Daugh- 


ters, under the 
leadership of their 
State Regent, Mrs. 
Edward Poston 
Pendleton, have 
chosen as the 
underlying theme 
of their activities 
for the year, “Edu- 
cation for Citizen- 
ship Through a 
Better Understand- 
ing of the Consti- 
tution of the United States of America.” 

As a means of attaining the desired uni- 
versal understanding of our government the 
State is cooperating in the Fact-Finding 
Survey being conducted by the Historian 
General to determine the status of civil 
government and American history in both 
tax-supported and private schools, whether 
they are elective or required subjects, re- 
quired credits for graduation. 

In addition to this activity, the State so- 
ciety is distributing thousands of printed 
leaflets, “What the Constitution Means to 
You,” a concise explanation of thirty-two 
of the privileges, protection and advan- 
tages enjoyed by the American citizen under 
the Constitution. 

A radio broadcast each month on some 
phase of constructive citizenship is being 
arranged, the State Regent beginning the 
program September 17 with an address 
on “The Constitution of the United States.” 

Chapter programs throughout the State 
are built upon the chosen theme of con- 
stitutional government. 

Mrs. Epwarp Poston PENDLETON, 

State Regent. 


KENTUCKY 


HE Kentucky Society is not emphasizing 

any special work this year but endeav- 
oring to cover all national committees; the 
State officers and State chairman have been 
prompt in sending the letters outlining 
their plans to the Chapters. Kentucky has 
few foreign born as compared with some 
other States, but all educational projects 
and those for our young people as covered 
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by the several committees are stressed for 
our young boys and girls, believing this 
to be true patriotism and national defense. 

We are heartily interested in the pay- 
ment toward Constitution Hall debt on 
November 15. 
Suggestions for 
this celebration 
have been made in 
the chairman’s let- 
ter, talks to Chap- 
ters and the News 
Letters. 

Kentucky has a 
travelling library 
which can be bor- 
rowed by the mem- 
bers as a whole 
or in part. Bound 
copies of the genealogical and historical 
data will be added each year; other copies 
sent the D. A. R. Library and the Kentucky 
Historical Society, thus placing our records 
where they will be available to the greatest 
number. 

The contests of the committees of Filing 
and Lending and Girl Home Makers are 
creating enthusiasm. More markers are 
being unveiled: Kentucky’s splendid his- 
tory preserved. 

The district meetings are well attended, 
resulting in prospective members. 

Mary C. LAWRENCE, 
State Regent. 


LOUISIANA 


TTHE most ,im- 

portant project 
for the Daughters 
of the American 
Revolution of 
Louisiana in 1933- 
34 was how to 
furnish Louisiana’s 
Room in Memorial 
Continental Hall. 
At the State meet- 
ing of Louisiana 
Room Committee 
on June 9, 1933 
the State Chairman, Mrs. J. K. Walker, 
“handed in her report stating they had three 
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hundred eighty dollars and nineteen cents 
($380.19) in the treasury and the Oriental 
rug. 

How could this task ever be accomplished 
in twelve months? 

Believing that with each chapter member 
understanding all things and when “We do 
our part” Louisiana’s State Regent made a 
“good-will tour of every chapter,” explain- 
ing, explaining, and explaining our State 
needs, aims and hopes. 

Then remembering the advice of the 
Book of all Books “Ask and ye shall re- 
ceive,” our splendid State Chairman of 
Louisiana Room Committee started asking 
each chapter for contributions. On July 7 
all money to furnish Louisiana Court was 
in the hands of our Treasurer General. 

Truly when “We do our part” the seem- 
ingly impossible is easily accomplished. 

Our desire could never have been at- 
tained without the invaluable assistance of 
our much beloved President General, Offi- 
cial Board, House and Grounds Committee, 
and Consulting Architect. To them we most 
sincerely extend our thanks. 

Laura Locan CARTER-BAUGHMAN, 
State Regent. 


MARYLAND 


N addition to 

supporting the 
regular work of 
the National So- 
ciety as presented 
by the National 
Chairmen of the 
various commit- 
tees, the members 
of the Maryland 
State Society are 
devising special 
plans for the ob- 
servance of the 
300th anniversary of the State, although a 
final decision as to the form which the main 
observance will take has not yet been 
determined. 

One important Tercentenary project, 
the compiling of a Book of Remembrance, 
has already been successfully inaugurated 
and is progressing to its ultimate comple- 
tion under the direction of Miss Adelphine 
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M. Hall. Upon the parchment leaves of 
the book the Maryland Daughters inscribe 
their names either in person or by proxy, 
consequently it will be an almost complete 
roster of the present membership. The 
names will be listed by chapters, and each 
chapter will have a title page upon which 
will be engrossed its name and date of or- 
ganization. Certain pages are inserted to 
be utilized as memorial and honor pages; 
the first named to commemorate the dis- 
tinguished service of beloved members who 
have passed to the life eternal, and the sec- 
ond to honor the achievements of living 
Daughters of Maryland. The binding of 
the book will be unique. It consists of 
antique vellum stretched over wood to pre- 
vent warping. Upon the front cover will 
be the arms of Maryland done in brilliant 
colors. Moire silk of the blue of the official 
ribbon will be used for lining the cover. 
Members are donating old gold and silver 
from which the hinges and clasp will be 
fashioned. The badge of the National So- 
ciety will be set in the clasp. The fore- 
word, written by Mrs. Edward J. Croker, 
the State Society’s Tercentenary Chairman, 
will be engrossed by an artist penman. 
Upon completion of the book by March 25, 
1934, it will be placed in the Maryland 
Room in Memorial Continental Hall. 
BerTHa P. ZoLLer, 
State Regent. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
THE Massachu- 
setts Daugh- 


ters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution are 
taking up the pay- 
ment of the debt on 
Constitution Hall 
as their major 
project for the 
year. We are to 
have birthday par- 
ties throughout the 
State among our 
107 chapters on 
November 15 in honor of our President Gen- 
eral and our own “Daughter,” Mrs. Magna. 

At our annual fall meeting, held Oc- 
tober 3 and 4, 1933, the State Society was 
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presented with a very fine chest to be used 
for the ingathering of old gold for the Con- 
stitution Hall Memory Book. This chest is 
about three feet long, two feet deep and 
one and a half feet wide, made of Japanese 
cypress, with rope handles. It contains an 
inset of copper taken from the keel of the 
old Constitution, and also an inset of our 
“Sacred Cod.” The chest was made by the 
husband of one of the members of Mansfield 
Chapter and given to the State Society 
through that chapter. We have already re- 
ceived a goodly amount of old gold and 
anticipate filling the chest before the April 
Congress. 

Contributions of money toward the debt 
are steadily being received by our State 
Treasurer and we have every reason to be- 
lieve that the Old Bay State will stand up 
well at the close of the year. 

Nancy Hupson Harris, 
State Regent. 


MISSISSIPPI 
PROBABLY the 
most outstand- 


ing project of Mis- 
sissippi Daughters 
for 1933-34 is 
the publishing of 
the Mississippi Di- 
rectory. This is a 
record of more 
than two thousand 
Daughters, skill- 
fully compiled by 
Mrs. E. B. Miller, 
and the publishing 
sponsored by Horse Shoe Robertson Chap- 
ter, assisted by the State organization. The 
work was begun during Miss Hazard’s ad- 
ministration, and with her cooperation. 

On August 16 there was placed in 
Leake County, under the capable direction 
of Mrs. J. S. Mayfield, State Chairman for 
Preservation of Historic Spots, the four- 
teenth, and last, boulder marking the old 
Natchez Trace, historic road running from 
Natchez, Miss., to Nashville, Tenn., from 
time immemorial an Indian trail. 

In 1802, during the administration of 
Governor W. C. C. Claiborne, second Ter- 
ritorial Governor of Mississippi, treaties 
were made with the Choctaw and Chick- 
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asaw Indians permitting the opening of this 
trail for mail, trade, and military uses. 

The first State Conference of Mississippi 
D. A. R., held in Holly Springs in 1905, at 
the suggestion of Mrs. Egbert Jones (first 
member of the D. A. R. in Mississippi), 
voted to mark the counties through which 
the Trace passed. Each succeeding Regent 
and Chairman of Historic Spots has taken 
a deep interest in this matter. 

The completion of this work is a source 
of congratulation and satisfaction to all 
Mississippi Daughters. 

GABRIELLA M. M. Bonpuranrt, 
State Regent. 


NEBRASKA 


N PLANNING 

the work of the 
Daughters of the 
American Revolu- 
tion in Nebraska 
for the year 1933- 
34 it has been nec- 
essary to concen- 
trate on a project 
would need 

no financial assist- 


A \ ance. 


Nebraska _ has 
long been proud of 
her schools and prouder still of the schools’ 
finished product, the boys and girls of her 
State. The Daughters at all times have 
given these children encouragement to be 
good American citizens, whether foreign or 
native born. Often it has not been an easy 
task to contact the teachers and the pupils 
in the best way to get the most effective re- 
sults. So when the letter came from the 
National Chairman of the Historical Re- 
search Committee, outlining her plans for 
the year, the Nebraska Daughters were 
pleased with the suggestions indicated in 
the questionnaire on the study of American 
History in the schools—and their State Re- 
gent has decided to make that survey the 
main objective fer the year’s work. 

It is the desire of the Nebraska organi- 
zation that the children of the State be 
instructed in such a manner that when they 
say “I believe in the United Staies of Amer- 
ica” it will not be a group of meaningless 
words but a creed that has been taught in 
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such a way that each word stands for an 
inspiration towards better citizenship. A 
nation cannot be greater than its children, 
so let this survey when completed be the 
foundation for better and further patriotic 
education. 


Mrs. Horace Jackson Cary, 
State Regent. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


THINK perhaps 

the Daughters of 
the American Rev- 
olution are trying 
at this particular 
time to do the more 
practical, material 
things, the educa- 
tion of youth; as- 
sisting the aged; 
relieving the con- 
dition of the needy 
and giving guid- 
ance to the stranger 
within our gates. I ask every D. A. R. mem- 
ber in New Hampshire to show the Ameri- 
can spirit by doing her part to aid national 
recovery and reemployment; to support em- 
ployees and employers who are doing their 
part; to display the NRA card on her win- 
dow. By so doing she shows to the world 
that she, as a consumer, is doing her part 
in supporting and making successful the 
National Recovery Act. 

I urge the Daughters to greater work in 
human conservation. Women have always 
played an important part in every national 
emergency. During the crisis of the last 
four years, the effort to supply food, cloth- 
ing, employment and money to those in 
need has been a large part of the program 
of many New Hampshire D. A. R. chap- 
ters. We as Daughters of the American 
Revolution have a patriotic duty to render 
assistance to the multitude of young people 
leaving school and unable to find work. 
Let us remember that the youth of today 
will be the leaders of tomorrow. I hope 


every chapter can make a contribution to 
the “Student Loan Fund,” for many stu- 
dents apply for assistance now who would 
ordinarily be self-supporting. 
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During the past year forty-five of our 
own New Hampshire young people have 
been aided by this fund. This is a D. A. R. 
project worthy of our earnest thought. 

I also request a closer cooperation with 
the young people of our communities. Be 
interested in their organizations; invite 
them to our chapter meetings; try to inter- 
est them in D. A. R. work, and, if possible, 
have them become members of our chapters. 

I urge all chapter regents to make a sur- 
vey of the members of their chapters to see 
if a C. A. R. cannot be organized. 

GERTRUDE WHITTEN SANBORN, 
State Regent. 


NEW JERSEY 
"THE outlook for 
the winter’s 


work of the State 
of New Jersey 
looks most promis- 
ing. In Septem- 
ber there was a 
meeting of State 
chairmen, chapter 
regents, chapter 
officers, and chap- 
ter chairmen to 
outline their par- 
ticular phase of 
Forty-eight regents, twenty- 


our work. 
three State chairmen, and approximately 
five chapter chairmen of each committee 


were present. The result was most en- 
couraging. 

The penny-a-day fund will be the special 
feature stressed, the State Regent travelling 
over the State making the appeal. The 
State expects a weekly broadcast over Sta- 
tion WAAM, Newark, chapter regents giv- 
ing the history of their chapter names. The 
State Chairman of Approved Schools, with 
the cooperation of the State Regent, has 
decided to ask the chapters to center their 
interest on Tammassee, Kate Duncan Smith, 
and Crossnore schools this coming year. 
We will stress the D. A. R. Magazine, em- 
phasizing Mrs. Labat’s offer to chapters. 

We carry the D. A. R. message through 
the State, sell our wares, as it were, and 
hope to rest on our laurels. 

SusaANNE Watson Warp, 
State Regent. 
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NEW MEXICO 


HE outstanding 

event of the 
year in New Mex- 
ico will be the visit 
of our beloved 
President General, 
Mrs. Magna, who 
will honor us with 
her presence at our 
approaching State 
conference to be 
held in Deming, 
October 20-21. 

This conference 
promises to be the most notable occasion 
the Daughters of the American Revolution 
of New Mexico have had in the State. In- 
teresting and elaborate programs are being 
planned for the public dedication of the 
famous old Butterfield Trail. Mr. R. Conk- 
lin, of El Paso, Texas, an authority on old 
trails, will deliver the dedicatory address. 
Mrs. Magna will also give an address. 

New Mexico Daughters are especially in- 
terested in locating and marking historical 
spots. Several have already been marked 
and plans are being made for the marking 
of others. 

We hope to publish our State history in 
the near future. Its publication has been 
unavoidably delayed for some time. 

Some of the chapters have taken a deep 
interest in the Citizens Conservation Corps 
camps and have put on patriotic programs 
in their recreation halls. 

On the programs of all chapters’ year- 
books are names of prominent speakers who 
are to discuss the important questions of 
the day. The slogan “Be Patriotic Minded” 
surely applies to the New Mexico Daughters. 

Loutse D. Wuite, 
State Regent. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
HE North Dakota Regent of the Daugh- 


ters of the American Revolution is this 
fall concentrating on the mechanics of the 
organization. The economic storm struck 
the State somewhat later than coastal States, 
but all the more heavily for the delay. It 
is therefore out of the question to inau- 
gurate new projects entailing expense, or 
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even to organize new chapters. So few 
of our members have been able to attend 
Continental Congress or to visit other chap- 
ter or State meetings that it is difficult for us 
to keep in mind 
that we “are Na- 
tional members 
first.” We cannot 
always grasp the 
importance of Na- 
tional Committee 
recommendations 
or their applica- 
bility to us. 

a ; The State Con- 
4 ference, October 
<4 17-19, 1933, there- 

fore, is planned to 
compensate, so far 
as possible, for this handicap of distance. 
Reports of State committee chairmen are 
made the most important feature of the 
program. As a culmination Mohamet is 
coming to the mountain. Since only one 
Daughter from North Dakota could visit 
Washington last April, Mrs. Magna is 
coming to the State Conference at Devils 
Lake in October to instruct and inspire. 
She will, needless to say, find a vast 
plain but no mountain. Out of this school 
of instruction it is certain that definite proj- 
ects will arise. Just what they will be it is 
now too early to state. 
TowNnsLeyY FRENCH, 
State Regent. 


OHIO 
QHIO has entered 


upon the year’s 
activities by hold- 
ing five very in- 
teresting district 
meetings. The at- 
tendance was fine 
and the State offi- 
cers and chairman 
presented their 
plans for the year. 
On October 3 we 
dedicated a glacier 
boulder with a 
bronze tablet in honor of the World War 
soldiers of Marion County. This is placed 
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in the Harding Memorial Park, across the 
drive from the Harding Tomb. Numerous 
requests have been made to place markers 
in this park, but the Daughters of the 
American Revolution is the only organiza- 
tion to be granted this privilege. 

Every State chairman has set a goal to 
be reached. The Magazine Chairman wants 
to have every State and chapter officer a 
subscriber. The Constitution Hall Chair- 
man wants Ohio to be known as the Rain- 
bow Division of Constitution Hall Finance 
Brigade. We are to search our attics and 
bureau drawers for vari-colored ribbons to 
make bags to hold our pennies for the birth- 
day party on November 15. She tells us, 
“The penny-a-day is a centsible plan to pay 
off the debt as soon as you can.” 

We are planning to have every chapter 
assembled to hear the address of our Presi- 
dent General, Mrs. Russell William Magna, 
on the above-named date. 

AMANDA MESSENGER, 
State Regent. 


RHODE ISLAND 
RHODE ISLAND 


is not concen- 
trating on any one 
particular project 
this year, but is de- 
voting her efforts 
to several: 

The Sarah Scott 
Hopkins Chapter— 
named for the wife 
of a Rhode Island 
Signer of the Dec- 
laration of Inde- 
pendence—held its 
organization meeting October fourteenth 
with 23 members. This makes the third 
chapter organized in Rhode Island within 
the last twelve months. 

As suggested by the National Chairman 
of Approved Schools, Hillside School— 
located in Massachusetts, but a near neigh- 
bor to Rhode Island—has been endorsed 
this year for special attention; this, how- 
ever, will not detract from our assistance 
to some of the other schools. 

Bound and indexed volumes of the dupli- 
cate copies of our annual Genealogical Rec- 
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ords Report rendered the National Society 
are to be so placed in the State as to be 
accessible for reference. 

As a source of information and education 
for the non-member as well as the member, 
our National Defense State Headquarters 
will be open to the public on certain days 
weekly; the committee will hold its meet- 
ings and study periods here and a lending 
library of National Defense literature will 
be conducted. 

Human conservation and relief work will 
be stressed again this year. Chapters are 
actively engaged in plans for helping re- 
duce Constitution Hall debt. 

Mrs. Puitip CASWELL, 
State Regent. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
LTHOUGH 


financially em- 
barrassed and un- 
able to undertake 
new work, a wealth 
of service is being 
given by South 
Carolina Daugh- 
ters, and renewed 
interest in the va- 
rious phases of 
D. A. R. activities 
is evidenced. 
South Carolina 
is conforming to the expressed wishes of 
our President General, Mrs. Magna, in all 
national matters, and the State officers and 
the members are giving themselves whole- 
heartedly to the support of President Roose- 
velt, serving on many of the boards of re- 
lief, and are actively behind the N. R. A. 
As a State we are striving to increase our 
membership and trying to hold the old 
ones. We are concentrating on the beauti- 
fication of one particular national highway, 
marking historic spots, and busily engaged 
in the preservation of valuable South Caro- 
lina records. In many of our older court 
houses priceless documents are falling to 
pieces from the ravages of time; these are 
being copied and the originals repaired. 
One copy is to be the property of the South 
Carolina D. A. R. 


The heart and energies of all South Caro- 
lina Daughters are centered in the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution School at 
Tamassee. 

To see it debt free is our goal—that we 
may open the door of opportunity a little 
wider to these children of the Southern 
mountains is a longed-for achievement of 
1933-34. 

Mrs. THomas J. MAULDIN, 
State Regent. 


TENNESSEE 


HE interest of 

the Tennessee 
Daughters of the 
American Revolu- 
tion is at present 
focused upon the 
28th Annual State 
Conference to be 
held November 1, 
2, and 3 at Chat- 
tanooga, by invita- 
tion of Chica- 
mauga, Nancy 
Ward, Judge David 
Campbell and John Ross Chapters, in honor 
of the State Regent. 

Our President General, Mrs. Russell Wil- 
liam Magna, has graciously accepted our 
invitation to attend and deliver the address 
at the opening session. 

During the conference the four Chatta- 
nooga Chapters, together with the local 
S. A. R. and C. A. R., will unveil markers 
and rededicate the old cemetery on the site 
of the Brainerd Mission. This old burial 
ground of the missionaries to the Cherokees 
has been deeded to these organizations. 

The State Society will discuss several 
projects at conference: Among them the 
establishing of a State park on the site of 
the old Bean farm, where the first white 
child was born in the first home built in 
Tennessee; the publishing of a book locat- 
ing and describing historic spots in Tennes- 
see; also the publishing of other valuable 
records; the increasing of the State D. A. R. 
Student Loan Fund; and cooperating with 
the Government in the Tennessee Valley 
Program, especially in the matter of the 
removal of old cemeteries. 
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Tennessee Citizens Week will be observed 
in November—William Walton, Pioneer 
Road Builder, to be the subject for pro- 
grams and essays. 

All the chapters have been asked to take 
part in making Mrs. Magna’s birthday 
party on November 15 a State-wide affair 
and a tremendous success. 

Kate Hinps STEELE, 
State Regent. 


TEXAS 


TEXAS begins 

the fall work 
with determination 
to support the N. 
R. A. and con- 
forming program 
of our President 
General, whose 
genius for organi- 
zation has woven 
the Government's 
program into our 
own special activi- 
ties. Loyalty is 
pledged to our National leaders. 

National Defense in Texas is enormously 
vital. The chairman’s latest bulletin pre- 
sents unexcelled work. She is inaugurat- 
ing a travelling library, reaching inacces- 
sible places, the volumes proof of our So- 
ciety’s valiant activities in National De- 
fense. 

Historical research assumes broader pro- 
portions under the Historian General’s 
school survey. The State Historian is ener- 
getically launching the gigantic task, cover- 
ing 254 counties. 

Student loans are conspicuously growing, 
with universal support. 

Filing and lending historical papers be- 
comes appealing under able chairmanship. 

To preserve historic spots the chairman 
is reaching every far-flung section in per- 
petuation of Texas’ romantic history. 

Special attention goes to Girl Home 
Makers and Sons and Daughters of the 
U. S. A.— increased enthusiasm with prizes 
offered. 

Constitution Week observance is a dis- 
tinct project of this administration—re- 
ceives 100 per cent support. 
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The President General’s birthday party 
will be affectionately remembered. Contri- 
butions increase, in spite of economic dis- 
order, drought, and storms. 

The most “important project” Texas 
undertakes is complete coperation with the 
National Society—a trust of “unsleeping 
interest” and devotion. 

Ipa CALDWELL McFappin, 
State Regent. 


VERMONT 


‘THE major proj- 

ects which are 
being stressed this 
year in Vermont 
State are Approved 
Schools, Constitu- 
tion Hall, and a 


Vermont State 
Forest. 
Under Approved 


Schools we plan to 
assist Tamassee, 
also contribute a 
scholarship to 
Springfield International College. The 
Vermont Daughters have endorsed the New 
England Kurn Hattin Homes, with the hope 
that they may be placed on the waiting list 
of Approved Schools. 

We expect every chapter to celebrate our 
President General’s birthday and help to 
make “Constitution Hall free of debt.” 

At our State Meeting in September the 
Conference voted to sponsor a State Forest. 
It is expected that this forest will be dedi- 
cated to and known as The Florence G. 
Estey Forest; a living, growing memorial 
to the Dean of Vermont Daughters. 

More books of record are in the mak- 
ing; the filing system as developed by our 
National Chairman is rapidly being adopted 
and appreciated. 

Four students are receiving help from 
our Student Loan Fund. We expect to add 
to this fund. 

For years Vermont has been 100 per cent 
as to donations to Ellis Island; we do not 
intend to drop back. 

Vermont has one chapter which has an 
100 per cent subscription to our Magazine; 
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effort is being made to equal this in other 
chapters. 
Mrs. CHARLES KIMBALL JOHNSON, 
State Regent. 


VIRGINIA 


HE restoration 

of the county 
records of the State 
is the most impor- 
tant project of the 
Virginia organiza- 
tion. It is only 
within the last dec- 
ade that this im- 
perative need has 
been realized and 
efforts have been 
put forth to restore 
or preserve these 
priceless treasures for future generations. 

To the National Society, Daughters of 
1812, goes the honor of initiating this work 
in Virginia, having restored a volume of 
Hanover County records in 1923. The 
Pocahontas Chapter, Daughters of Ameri- 
can Colonists, second on the honor roll, re- 
stored a Charles City County Book in 1924. 
Since that time almost all the patriotic 
societies in the State have helped to some 
extent in this work. While many individual 
chapters had restored volumes prior to this 
time, it was not until the May board meet- 
ing 1932 that restoration of records was 
made an objective of the Virginia organiza- 
tion. 

The need for this work is great, but the 
need to arouse interest in the importance 
of the work is greater, since in almost every 
county there are books with loose leaves, 
broken bindings and torn pages, to say 
nothing of others literally crumbling to 
pieces. Every year there is greater interest 
in genealogy and in joining patriotic so- 
cieties, eligibility to which depends on 
documentary proof. If this generation does 
not take care of these invaluable possessions 
there will be little left for the next. 

Virginia records begin with Accomac 
(now Northampton), the first record being 
January 7, 1632. They are said to be the old- 
est continuous English records in America. 

Mrs. N. KEESEE, 
State Regent. 


WISCONSIN 


E, in Wiscon- 

sin, started 
several projects, 
but of necessity 
have had to drop 
them for the time 
being. However, 
we hope to present 
the work of survey- 
ing the study of 
American history 
and civil govern- 
ments so we shall 
be able to have a 
complete report for our National Chair- 
man of Historical Research. 

At our State Conference I hope to show 
our members the necessity for action on 
some of the other resolutions passed by our 
National Congress, one is urging Congress 
to pass the proper legislation for the preser- 
vation of our early census records. 

We shall strive to arouse interest in all 
national committee work, as well as the 
work to hold all present members, and re- 
claim those who were obliged to resign 
for a short time. 

Faith and belief in our Constitution and 
form of government will be foremost in our 
activities as it has been before this time. 
This will be our plan for the coming year, 
and I, as State Regent, have faith in its 
accomplishment. 

MarcarReET T. BRANSON, 
State Regent. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


HEN the Phil- 

ippines Chap- 
ter, Daughters of 
the American Rev- 
olution, was or- 
ganized in Manila 
in 1913 it was de- 
cided that its chief 
objective would be 
to carry out among 
the Filipinos the 
stated objects of 
the National So- 
ciety which relate to education and the se- 
curing of blessings for mankind; therefore 
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from the beginning the outstanding work 
of the D. A. R. in the Philippine Islands 
was the Caroline E. Holt Scholarship Fund, 
and helping girls through their hospital 
training. 

The constant coming and going of resi- 
dents of the Philippine Islands have re- 
duced our working members in Manila to 
about 20, yet this year, as always, provid- 
ing for the expenses of a Filipina nurse in 
Mary Johnston Hospital and another in St. 
Luke’s Hospital, Manila, has been given 
first consideration. After doing something 
for local charities and cases of dire need, 
special effort is being made to send to the 
Constitution Hall Finance Committee as 


Constitution Hall—Season 1933-34 


OCTOBER 


15—-National Symphony Orchestra (Dr. Hans 
Kindler, Conductor) 

17—Philadelphia Orchestra (Leopold Stokowski, 
Conductor) 

22—Christian Science Lecture 

26—National Symphony Orchestra 


NOVEMBER 


2—National Symphony Orchestra 

5—Lawrence Tibbett, Baritone 

10—-Four Hundred and Fiftieth Birthday Celebra- 
tion of Martin Luther 

12—National Symphony Orchestra 

14—Card Party in honor of Mrs. Magna 

15—Boston Symphony Orchestra (Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, Conductor) 

17—National Geographic Society 

19—Jascha Heifetz, Violinist 

21—Philadelphia Orchestra 

22—U. S. Navy Band, Concert : 

24—National Geographic Society 

26—National Symphony Orchestra 

28—Lily Pons, Soprano 


DECEMBER 


1—National Geographic Society 
3—Don Cossack Male Chorus 
8—National Geographic Society 
14—National Symphony Orchestra 
15—National Geographic Society 
19—Philadelphia Orchestra 


JANUARY 


5—National Geographic Society 
7—National Symphony Orchestra 
12—National Geographic Society 
16—Fritz Kreisler, Violinist 
18—National Symphony Orchestra 
19—National Geographic Society 
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large an amount of money as possible, and 
to Tamassee D. A. R. School for Girls 
money for the expenses of a girl for a year. 
It is hoped that a benefit will increase the 
funds in the treasury sufficiently to enable 
us to give a creditable sum to each. 

We have taken up no new project this 
year but are bending our energies toward 
these important undertakings. 

Rutu BrapLey SHELDON, 
State Regent. 


Eprror’s Note: The Magazine desires to express to the 
State Regents its thanks for their cordial cooperation in 
supplying the information recorded above. These an- 
nouncements of State work will be continued in our 
December issue. 


21—Jose Iturbi, Pianist 
26—National Geographic Society 
28—National Symphony Orchestra 
30—Boston Symphony Orchestra 


FEBRUARY 
2—National Geographic Society 
4—Maria Jeritza, Soprano 
9—National Geographic Society 
11—National Symphony Orchestra 
13—Philadelphia Orchestra 
16—National Geographic Society 
18—Vienna Saengerknaben (Boys’ Choir) 

20—Rachmaninoff, Pianist 

21—National Symphony Orchestra 

22—George Washington University Graduation 
Exercises 

23—National Geographic Society 

27—Lotte Lehman-Schlusnus (Joint Recital) 


MARCH 
1—National Symphony Orchestra 
2—National Geographic Society 
4—Christian Science Lecture 
9—National Geographic Society 

11—National Symphony Orchestra 
15—National Symphony Orchestra 
16—National Geographic Society 
20—Tito Schipa, Tenor 
23—National Geographic Society 
25—National Symphony Orchestra 
30—National Geographic Society 


APRIL 


4—Boston Symphony Orchestra 
5—National Symphony Orchestra 
15-21, inc.—-Continental Congress, N. S., D. A. R. 


For information regarding Constitution Hall, 


address, Frep E. Hann, Manager, 
Constitution Hall, 
Washington, D. C. 


> 
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I WALK upon untrod- 
den ground. There is scarcely an ac- 
tion the motive of which may not be 
subjected to a double interpretation. 
There is scarcely any part of my con- 
duct which cannot hereafter be drawn 
into precedent.” 
Thus spoke George Washington 
with a realization that in no small 
part the efficacy and prestige of the 
new government of the United States 
under the Constitution depended upon 
him personally. 
On September 13, 1788, two months 
after the eleventh State had ratified 
the Constitution, the Congress of the 
Confederation provided for the elec- 
tions necessary to put the new govern- 
ment into vperation, announced March 
4, 1789, as the date upon which it 
should enter upon its duties, and then, 
adjourning, ended its own existence. 
The choice of representatives was 
fairly well provided for under the 
Constitution, though the names were 
all listed on one ticket, and not by 
districts as is now the universal cus- 
tom. On the manner of the choice of 
Presidential electors the Constitution 
is silent. In six States the legislators 
chose the electors, though in Maryland, 
Pennsylvania and Virginia they were 
chosen by popular vote in the districts. 
In no State, however, did the people 
elect directly on one general ticket as 
is usually the case today, indicating 
that the American constitutional prac- 
tice is more a matter of custom than 
written law. 
It may be startling to realize that in 
the beginning the United States was not 


Organizing Our Government 


Amy CRESSWELL DUNNE 
Historian General, N. S. D. A. R. 


a democratic republic. At the date of 
the first election, of the 3,200,000 
white population, State constitutions 
excluded five-sixths of the adult free 
males from the suffrage because of 
property qualifications or other re- 
strictions, while qualifications for of- 
fice holding were limited because of 
religious belief or ownership of land 
or money. 

The elections past, although March 
4, 1789, was the date set for the con- 
vening of Congress, with its 81 mem- 
bers, 49 in the House of Representa- 
tives and 22 in the Senate—Rhode 
Island and North Carolina had not as 
yet ratified the Constitution—it was 
April 6 before the votes of the electors 
were counted. In the minds of none 
was there any question as to the re- 
sult. Washington was the only pos- 
sible choice. As the Colonies had 
turned to him for leadership in their 
war for independence, so again they 
turned to him for guidance and direc- 
tion as they embarked on their experi- 
ment in government. He was shown 
to have been unanimously elected the 
first President of the United States 
when the votes were counted, not be- 
cause of any glamor of his career as 
a leader of the Continental Armies in 
the field, but because of his character 
and confidence of the people in him. 

On April 7 Charles Thomson, clerk 
of every preceding Congress, was sent 
posthaste to Mount Vernon to inform 
General Washington that he had been 
chosen President under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. On April 
27 he arrived in New York ready for 
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duty. It is said that he came with un- 
feigned reluctance, declaring that he 
was a mere soldier and an old man, 
who coveted peace and retirement, and 
in addition he doubted his capacity 
for civil administration. With a real- 
ization that it was the office and au- 
thority of the President on which 
hinged much of the success or failure 
of the new government, he assumed his 
responsibility with characteristic dig- 
nity and simplicity and was inaugu- 
rated April 30, 1789. 

With a piece of parchment, in which 
was vested all authority, and the 81 
members of Congress, Washington 
faced his task of organizing a govern- 
ment, the first of its kind on the face 
of the earth, which, deriving its just 
powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned, could not only make laws but 
execute them. Full well he knew that 
the Constitution had to prove itself 
workable. That he must proceed with 
prudence and firmness; that he must 
temper command with conciliation and 
a strict execution of the law with a 
reasonable accommodation. There 
was no sentiment attached to the new 
government. It had yet to win respect. 
The experiment was viewed with curi- 
osity rather than reverence, and was 
without many warm partisans, of the 
rank and file, who assumed a cool air 
of indifference. It was an experiment 
which as yet lacked the dignity of an 
institution. 

The stage was set. Eleven sovereign 
States were joined together in a union 
under one government. Two of the 


States as yet had refused to come into 
the fold, and many of the more im- 
portant had come in by narrow mar- 
gins. There were approximately four 
million people in the country, of whom 
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90 per cent were tillers of the soil, 
with shipping and fishing as the only 
industries of importance, and with few 
manufactures, chiefly iron, leather, 
pottery and textiles. The country was 
bankrupt. The Congress had issued 
$200,000,000 of paper money, of 
which it had itself repudiated $120,- 
000,000 until “not worth a conti- 
nental” became a by-word. There was 
as yet no government organization or 
policy. There were no offices, and no 
clearly outlined duties, no depart- 
ments and no precedents. There was 
only the Constitution and George 
Washington, exemplifying as he did 
the outward sign and symbol of au- 
thority, who realized perhaps more 
than can now be appreciated the re- 
sponsibility that rested upon his shoul- 
ders. Because of this unique situation 
questions of etiquette assumed the im- 
portance of questions of statecraft. 
Washington as President assumed per- 
sonal precedence, which came easily 
because of the natural majesty of his 
person and his habitual gravity of 
bearing in formal society. The im- 
pression he conveyed of being a man 
of strong passion held under self- 
control gave him an air of distinction, 
which magnified his office in the imagi- 
nation of all who saw him or dealt with 
him, rendering it easy for him to play 
his part of quiet authority and matter- 
of-fact precedence. 

Yet with all he practiced no foolish 
seclusion, and served his countrymen 
in true republican spirit, without af- 
fectation or pretension. He walked 
the streets as other men, and took his 
exercise in true Virginia fashion on 
horseback and was little more punctil- 
ious in dress and manner than was his 
want in his own home. 


Our Real Granddaughters and Their 
Ancestry 


ANNE LEE CHAPTER, 
of Altus, Okla., is proud to number 
among its members Frances Wylie 
Agnew, whose grandfather, Robert 
Wylie, was a soldier in the Revolution- 
ary War. 

Mrs. Agnew was born, May 5, 1848, 
the daughter of Andrew Mansfield 
Wylie and Jane Hardin Walker, who 
were married, March 31, 1842, in Cal- 
loway County, Mo. 

Andrew Mansfield Wylie was a son 
of Robert Wylie and his second wife. 
He was born, January 30, 1820, near 
Union, W. Va., and died at the Sol- 
diers’ Home near Leavenworth, Kan., 
in his 93d year. He was buried back 
of the hospital. 

Robert Wylie, of Scotch descent, 
was born in Northern Ireland about 
1751, it is thought. He came to this 
country while just a lad. He enlisted 
in the Revolutionary War, January 25, 
1776, and served under Colonel St. 
Clair, 2d Pennsylvania regiment, 4th 
battalion. He also served under Cap- 
tain Boyards and Captain Gilchrist. 
He was paid for his services until 1781. 
He married twice; the children of his 
first wife remaining in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, while he returned to Virginia, 
where his second marriage occurred 
in 1812. 

Frances Wylie married Capt. John 
Irwin Agnew of Newark, Mo., Febru- 
ary 13, 1866. Later they moved to 
La Belle, Lewis County, Mo. They had 
two children, a son and a daughter. 
Mrs. Agnew became prominent in 


church and temperance work. While 
living in Kansas City she engaged in 
philanthropic enterprises. During the 
latter years of her life she has been 
interested in women’s suffrage and was 
organizer and vice-president at large 
in the State of Oklahoma. She makes 
her home with her son, James Wylie 
Agnew. 

Olentangy Chapter, of Galion, Ohio, 
has a Charter member, Sarah Elizabeth 
Chandler Barr, whose grandfather 
fought in the Revolution. Mrs. Barr’s 
great-great-great-grandparents, George 
and Jane Chandler, with their seven 
children, came from Wiltshire, Eng- 
land in 1687 and settled in Pennsyl- 
vania. The Revolutionary ancestor, 
Joseph Chandler, was born at London- 
grove, Pa., in 1757 and died in 1817. 
He served in Londongrove County, 2d 
battalion, Pennsylvania troops, Ches- 
ter County militia, commanded by Col. 
Evan Evans. His wife was Eleanor 
Caples of Maryland. She died in 
1852. 

Mrs. Barr is the daughter of their 
son Joseph, who was born near Black 
Rock, Baltimore County, Md., May 20, 
1798, died February 29, 1880, and his 
wife Elizabeth Farnham, born August 
16, 1805, died November 8, 1846. 
The Chandlers had come to Ohio in 
1812 and settled in Perry Township, 
Wayne County, now Ashland County. 
Joseph Chandler continued his resi- 
dence at the old homestead and it was 
there that Mrs. Barr was born. Her son 
is a member of the S. A. R. and two 
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daughters and a granddaughter are 
members of the D. A. R. 

Coldwater Chapter of Coldwater, 
Mich., has a member who probably is 
the youngest Real Granddaughter liv- 
ing, Miss Grace Wilhelmina Barron. 
She was born, September 20, 1879, 
on a farm near Coldwater. Her father, 
John Way 
Barron, was 
born in Brad- 
ford, Vt., in 
1810, and 
died, March, 
1895, in Cold- 
water. Miss 
Barron is the 
youngest child 
of his second 
marriage, 
which occur- 
red in 1871. 
Her mother 
was Mrs. 
Lydia Amelia 
(White) Ches- 
ter, who was 
born in 1837 
and died in 
1901. She is 
descended 
through her 
mother’s fam- 
ily from Capt. Ahira White of New 
York. 

John Way Barron was the youngest 
child of the third marriage of his father 
Joshua Barron, born in 1749 and died 
in 1828. His mother was Mrs. Sarah 
(Wheeler) West who died in 1840. 
The marriage took place at Lempster, 
N. H., in April 1804. Joshua Barron 
enlisted twice during the Revolution- 
ary War; first, as a color bearer in the 
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Battle of Bunker Hill; second, as en- 
sign with the “Green Mountain Boys.” 
He enlisted from Ashby, Mass., as a 
private in Capt. Samuel Stone’s com- 
pany, Col. William Prescott’s regiment. 

With the exception of seven years 
of her early childhood, which were 
spent in East Aurora, N. Y., Miss Bar- 
ron has spent 
her entire life 
in Coldwater, 
Mich. 

Poage Chap- 
ter, of Ash- 
land, Ky., is 
the one to 
which Mrs. 
Clara R. Hen- 
derson Chad- 
wick, Real 
Grand daugh- 
ter, now be- 
longs, having 
transferred 
from the Ra- 
chel Murry 
Chapter of On- 
tario, Calif., 
when she 
came east to 
live with her 
daughter, Mrs. 
E. H. Gartrell, 
at Ashland. Mrs. Chadwick was born 
at Waterford, Caledonia County, Vt., 
the daughter of Charles Richardson, 
born November 27, 1806, died in 1894, 
and his second wife, Miranda Cook, 
born 1815, died 1897, whom he mar- 
ried in 1838. Charles Richardson was 
the son of John Richardson, Jr., born 
May 17, 1758 in Boston, and Sarah 
Wilder, who married a second time 


after his death, December 25, 1823 at 


ut 
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GRANDDAUGHTERS OF THE REVOLUTION 


Top: Mrs. Francis Wylie Agnew; Miss Grace W. Barron 
Center: Mrs. Emma Kellogg 
Bottom: Mrs. Charles K. Chadwick; Mrs. Sarah Elizabeth Chandler Barr 
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Templeton, Mass. John Richardson, 
Jr., enlisted from the town of Temple- 
ton at the age of 17 and served three 
years or more. He was with General 
Washington at Valley Forge. 

Holland Patent Chapter, of Holland 
Patent, N. Y., has as a member, Mrs. 
Eliza Fenner Hinckley, Real Grand- 
daughter, who was admitted to the 
D. A. R. in June 1905, joining first the 
Fort Stanwix Chapter at Rome, N. Y. 

Mrs. Hinckley, daughter of Edward 
Fenner and Esther Knight, was born 
in Newport, Herkimer County, N. Y. 
Edward Fenner was a son of Stephen 
Fenner and his wife Mary. Stephen 
Fenner enlisted at Pawtuxent, R. I., and 
served eight months as private in the 
Pawtuxent Rangers of Rhode Island, 
commanded by Col. Benjamin Arnold. 
He was born in Rhode Island but died 
at Fairfield, Herkimer County, N. Y., 
October 22, 1823. Mrs. Hinckley takes 
great pride in making her home attrac- 
tive and has especial interest in her 
flowers and garden. She is a genial 
and interesting hostess, always in touch 
with current events. 

Glenwood Chapter, Glenwood, Iowa, 
claims another Real Granddaughter, 
Emma Leora Kellogg. She was born 
in Franklin County, Vt., March 25, 
1843, the seventh child of the: Rev. 
Edward Kellogg, born December 2, 
1802, died July 18, 1891, and his wife, 
Betsey W. Eastman, born March 11, 
1808, died November 16, 1900. They 
were married November 29, 1827. 

Edward Kellogg was the son of 
Ezekiel Kellogg, born March 23, 1753 
at New Salem, Mass., and died Febru- 
ary 20, 1839 at Littleton, N. H. Ezekiel 
Kellogg married his second wife Mrs. 
Juliett (Parker) Cahoon on October 
27, 1795. She was born February 24, 
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1767 and died September 14, 1833. 

Ezekiel Kellogg served as sergeant 
in Capt. Samuel Taylor’s company, 
Col. Nicholas Dike’s regiment, and also 
in Capt. Ebenezer Goodale’s company, 
Col. David Wells’ regiment. He be- 
came a major in the Massachusetts 
militia; was Justice of the Peace for 
New Salem for twenty-one years and 
represented New Salem in the legis- 
lature for seven years. 

Miss Kellogg came to Glenwood, 
Iowa, in 1875 and secured a position 
as primary teacher in the schools there. 
Since her retirement she has lived alone 
in the house she purchased and fur- 
nished herself. She reads a great deal, 
writes poetry and keeps up with events. 

Culpeper Minutemen Chapter of Cul- 
peper, Va., counts among its members 
Mrs. Lucy Ellen Roberts Pulliam, 
whose grandfather, Maj. John Roberts, 
first saw service with the Culpeper 
Minutemen, from whom the chapter 
gets its name. 

Mrs. Pulliam was born in Culpeper 
County, Va., the daughter of Robert 
Pollard Roberts, born June 9, 1822, 
died June 12, 1893, and his wife, Jane 
Mary Eastham, born December 25, 
1831, died December 25, 1864. They 
were married June 9, 1853. 

Robert Roberts was the son of Maj. 
John Roberts, born April 14, 1758, 
and died on his estate, Laurel Hill, in 
Culpeper County, November 30, 1843. 
Major Roberts did not marry until he 
was 52. His bride, Lucy Ann Blair 
Pollard, was only 16. She was born 
about 1793 and died October 6, 1863. 
They were married April 27, 1809. 

An unusual incident connected with 
Major Roberts’ war record is that three 
generations of his immediate family 
were engaged in establishing Ameri- 
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can independence—his father, William 
Roberts, and his grandfather, John 
Roberts, having also had Revolution- 
ary service. He enlisted and became 
a lieutenant of Riflemen at the age of 
17. In December 1775 he was made 
lieutenant of the Virginia Line and 
showed such unusual military skill and 


ability that he was promoted to major 
before he was 21. He was in charge of 
Hessian prisoners after the Battle of 
Saratoga in 1777 and was subsequently 
ordered to the southern area under Gen. 
Nathaniel Greene, where he served 
throughout the remainder of the Rev- 
olutionary War. 


Education Week an Important Event 


(November 6-12, 1933) 


bows National Society, Daughters of the American Revolution, con- 
stantly upholds the standards which the phrase “Love of Country” 
implies. Caring for one’s country necessitates concern for the educa- 


tion of our youth. 


Education Week should not only be celebrated in November of each 
year, but should in very truth be a year-round festival. It is well, 
however, to have a specified time when we become thoughtful and con- 
siderate of this subject, and pause long enough to focus the attention 
of the nation on the necessity of supporting education morally and 
substantially. During Education Week, suggestive programs will stamp 
pertinent features on the minds of adults as well as children. 


Art exhibits of pioneer days and essays regarding them, old records 
of the places where schools are located, window displays of early home 
life, and a comparison of a modern home, stimulate the imagination. 


In order to keep pace with modern life, we must have a working, 
intelligent conception of past history, the better to interpret the daily 


trend. 


Faith in education means faith in America. 


Every National Committee of our Society is educational. It is pos- 
sible and I wish it might be that each member would visit at least one 
school during Education Week. This is applied patriotism. 


EpitH Scott Macna, 
President General. 
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The District of Columbia Bookplate 


JEAN STEPHENSON 


Chairman, State Library Committee 


The Library has received a 
valuable addition to its collection in the 
new bookplate of the District of Columbia. 

In 1932, while Miss Helen Harmon was 
State Regent, it was decided that a bookplate 
should be procured. Mrs. David C. Cald- 
well, now Vice-President General, arranged 
for a meeting of Miss Harmon, Dr. Jean 
Stephenson, Chairman of the Library Com- 
mittee, and Mr. Carlyle S. Baer, Secretary 
of the American Bookplate Society and a 
well-known collector. It was finally pro- 
posed to the Library Committee that instead 
of having a commercial bookplate, 
one designed by any artist, or one 
executed by photogravure process, 
the District procure one designed 
by a specialist in such work, and 
executed by an engraver of out- 
standing ability. It was conceded 
that this would be expensive, but 
it was felt it should be done and in 
this way we would be giving the 
Library not only a bookplate to 
mark the books but a work of art 
of which succeeding generations 
could well be proud. After Mrs. 
Harry C. Grove became State Re- 
gent, plans were made to finance 
the undertaking and by the ener- 
getic work of Mrs. Elmer Shane, 
vice-chairman of the Library Com- 
mittee, and the cooperation of the 
majority of chapters in the District 
of Columbia, the bookplate was 
finally procured. 

It is a particularly fine example, 
having been designed and executed 
by one of the foremost artists and 
engravers in the country, Mr. 
Charles F. Blank, of Leominster, 
Mass., whose daughter is a mem- 
ber of the Captain John Joslin, Jr., 
Chapter, Leominster. 

The design is symbolic through- 
out, and while dignified and elab- 
orate, provides ample space for 
data required for practical library 


purposes. The design of the lower section, 
surrounding the blank space for data, is 
taken from the overmantel at Kenmore, the 
home of Betty Washington Lewis, at Fred- 
ericksburg, Va., thus signifying the homes 
of the Revolutionary era. The middle sec- 
tion is divided into three panels, the cen- 
tral and largest one being the view of the 
Washington Monument through the south 
portico of Memorial Continental Hall, and 
so suggesting the city of Washington, 
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George Washington, the Father of his Coun- 
try, and the memorial erected to the heroes 
of the Continental Forces by the Daughters 
of the American Revolution. As typifying 
the objects of the Society, the left and right 
panels are respectively the female figures of 
patriotism and history which, to indicate the 
relationship with the National Capital, have 
been copied from the beautiful murals in the 
Library of Congress. 

The upper section bears on a scroll the 
words “District of Columbia Daughters of 
the American Revolution,” and above ap- 
pear the seals of the District of Columbia 
and the United States of America, and the 
insignia of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. 

As Mr. Blank’s work is in demand by col- 
lectors, the committee arranged for a spe- 
cial collector’s edition, bearing in the lower 
left corner the dome of the Capitol for the 
remarque, and signed by Mr. Blank. These 
prints are sold at $2.50 each. A special 
edition without remarque or signature but 
of a size suitable for framing as an engrav- 
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ing is available at $1 each. All funds re- 
ceived from the sale of these prints are to be 
used for the Library, particularly for the 
wonderful bibliography of over 40,000 
titles covering all American history, gene- 
alogy, and biography since 1905 within the 
scope of the library on which the D. C. 
Library Committee has been working for 
two years. . 

This bookplate is an outstanding example 
of modern engraving ; the symbolism is par- 
ticularly happy; it will worthily designate 
the books contributed by the District of 
Columbia D. A. R. to the Library; and the 
funds derived from the sale of the special 
editions of it will make possible completion 
of the bibliography, and thus render great 
service to all searchers in American history 
and genealogy. 

To procure such a distinctive and unique 
bookplate was quite an undertaking in these 
difficult times, and the District Daughters 
deserve to be congratulated on their achieve- 
ment. 


Rules Governing Offer of D. A. R. Magazine Subscription 


Commission to Chapters 


All D. A. R. Magazine subscriptions sent direct by the subscriber to the 
Treasurer General, Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C., must be accom- 


panied by the full price—$2. 


When the yearly subscription, $2, is given to the Chapter magazine chairman 
or chapter treasurer, 20 cents is retained for the chapter. Remember, this 20 cents is 
retained only when the subscription is sent in through a properly accredited chapter 


official. 


No refunds commission will be made on subscriptions when the full price ($2) 
is sent to D. A. R. Headquarters in Washington. 


KATHARINE ARNOLD NETTLETON, 
Treasurer General, N. S., D. A. R. 
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Citizenship 


Hacue BECKER 


Chairman, National Defense Embodying Patriotic Education 


These are momentous 
times in the life of this Republic. Dr. 
Walsh, dean of the Foreign Service School 
of Georgetown University and well-known 
authority on Soviet Russia, went so far in his 
annual lecture course as to say that, should 
the year 1933 end without conditions im- 
proved for the needy, oppressed and unem- 
ployed, the days of our form of government 
are numbered. 

At the beginning of the N. R. A. admin- 
istration there were probably 13,000,000 
unemployed. Multiply this by three as the 
average family and we had about 40,000,- 
000 people dependent upon charity. 

No one group of people is responsible 
for the debacle through which we have 
lived. These are far saner and better days, 
hard though they may be, but they are days 
full of grave responsibilities and duties. 
The needy and unemployed have been pa- 
tient almost beyond belief. Hope in a new 
deal may have kept many sane. 

On April 10 the Vice-President laid be- 
fore the Senate a resolution adopted by a 
mass meeting of citizens of Williston, N. 
Dak., serving notice upon the governor of 
North Dakota, and upon the Congress of 
the United States, that “unless adequate 
supplies of food and clothing and garden 
seeds are supplied within 30 days we pro- 
pose to take such supplies wherever they 
can be found.” This resolution was referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
Such acts are warnings of a grave situation. 

Communism feeds on distress. Dr. Walsh 
says “correct these present ills, and com- 
munism will have no appeal for the aver- 
age American citizen.” So let us not waste 
our energies talking about what the Com- 
munists are doing, but rather arouse our- 
selves as we have never done before to see 
injustices under our system wiped out. 

The President is leading the way, and 
encouraging cooperation. The welfare of 
all is being placed above individual greed. 
All elements are being encouraged in unit- 


ing, not for personal advantage (such co- 
operation as called forth the antitrust 
laws), but for fair play, and equal oppor- 
tunity. The welfare of the employer against 
unfair competition, sweatshop practices, 
and child labor; the welfare of the em- 
ployee against unbearable conditions, dead- 
ening hours and insufficient pay; and the 
“pense of the consumer against exor- 

itant prices are all within the plan of the 
N. R. A. 

If the people can be led to cooperate for 
the good of all, to what heights may this 
democracy not rise? If the present emer- 
gency leads into a better way, a happier 
day and a consciousness of individual re- 
sponsibility, it cannot be said that any of 
America’s ideals have been lost. 

We should not ask the Federal Govern- 
ment to do for us those things which we 
have the power to do for ourselves. Federal 
agents and judges appointed to represent 
the national government cannot have the 
interest or knowledge of conditions in a 
community that the citizens of that com- 
munity have. Let each community see that 
Communists do not wage their war of de- 
struction in its territory. Let each commu- 
nity see that no failure on the part of its 
citizens puts corrupt and incompetent 
people into power. Let each community 
know whether there are hungry, destitute 
people in its midst which it could and 
should relieve. This used to be the work of 
the churches, of the parishes, of the towns 
—of one’s neighbors. The question is now, 
“Who is my neighbor?” The President is 
endeavoring to return this responsibility to 
the communities to which it belongs—with 
Federal assistance if need be, but with the 
initiative with the people. 

If the charity that should be in our hearts 
is not there, if the just concern for one’s 
neighbor does not exist, may the knowledge 
that this is a war for self-preservation 
arouse an unbelieving people. Religion has 
become a very simple formula of the word 
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LOVE—love for God and man. May it 
not be lost! 

A democratic form of government is 
based on justice and equality of opportu- 
nity. Do these exist in your neighborhood? 
If not what can you do about it? Do you 
know about those nominated for office, and 
have you reasonable assurance that their 
service will be for the best good of all? 
Do you accept the privilege and responsi- 
bility of using your best judgment at the 
polls to help assure just government? 

The great Democratic and Republican 
Women’s Clubs are helping to train for citi- 
zenship. The Federation of Women’s Clubs 
have a program of study. Patriotic organi- 
zations all have educational programs. 

Get all the facts you can on the questions 
at hand. Find out what the constitutional 
and historical backgrounds are, and the 
arguments for and against—then be in a 
position to at least answer for yourself. 
There is a history society called the United 
States Society, with headquarters in Wash- 
ington, which issues a weekly study to 
schools in communities in which the mem- 
bership justifies this service. One commu- 
nity was finally able to get this splendid 
service for its schools through membership 
procured by its D. A. R. chapter. 

A study of our Constitution is necessary. 
From the preamble we learn that one of 
the first objects of this government is to 
provide for the common defense. “To pro- 
mote the general welfare and to secure the 
blessings of liberty for ourselves and our 
posterity” is also a stated purpose. The 
program under the N. R. A. is an effort 
for the accomplishment of these last two 
purposes, and its funds are being used 
generously in provision for the common 
defense. 

The first ten amendments constitute a 
Bill of Rights and were pledged before the 
ratification was completed. They restate 
what the preamble presupposed, and pro- 
vide minutely for the security of the in- 
dividual. 

A constitution is first and formost a 
guarantee of individual liberty to its citi- 
zens—those who are consenting together in 
its plan. Every amendment except the 16th 
and 18th has either widened the privileges 
of the people, or made some technical 


change in the manner of operation. It is of 
interest to study the effect some of these 
technical changes have made in the govern- 
ment itself. It is important to note that 
Article 4, Section 4 guarantees to every 
citizen a republican form of government. 
Think of this when considering opening 
our doors to the Soviets, and letting down 
the immigration bars to others. 

In connection with the study of the 
London Naval Treaty we should consider 
the treaty-making powers of Congress, and 
just what are the responsibilities of the 
much-abused Senate, also where this same 
responsibility lies with other governments. 
A little study makes one more tolerant and 
understanding. We have labored for an 
active citizenry, and have searched the Con- 
stitution for its statement as to the privi- 
leges and duties of citizens. 

The great prevalence of disregard for 
law, and the knowledge of the existence of 
many unenforced laws leads one to a study 
of the growth of law, and the sanctity of 
law, and here we find public opinion as the 
ultimate arbiter. 

Our future welfare depends upon the 
children and the young. Each community 
should provide in its own way for the in- 
teresting training of its young people. This 
may be through a Boy Scout or a Girl 
Scout organization, a chapter of DeMolay, 
a Sons and Daughters of the United States 
of America, a C. A. R., a Junior Citizens 
Association, an A. A. A. or a Boys’ Club 
Patrol, but under whatever name, these or- 
ganizations should be wide enough in their 
scope to include all the children of the 
community. The DeMolays inspire the 
highest expression of self. They cultivate 
reverence and love and loyalty to one’s 
fellows and develop the Divine spark 
within. This organization has 160,000 ac- 
tive members, 400,000 alumni graduated at 
21 into life, and chapters in 1,300 different 
cities all over the world. 

The essential problem in all this is good 
leadership. Leaders are worth training. 
The Soviet is training its leaders here, as 
well as in Russia from the very cradle. 
Authority should be reestablished in the 
home. The pendulum is swinging back 
from a craze for self-expression to a reali- 
zation of the need of self-control. 
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A Junior Citizens organization has a 
strong appeal to the imagination of the 
average girl or boy. The object of their 
existence does not have to be looked for, 
and any community having such an organi- 
zation removes its greatest destructive ele- 
ment—the unmotivated youth. 

The George Junior Republic presented 
a great idea, and has been a corrective force 
in the lives of wayward boys who have had 
the privilege of its training. 
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Attendance at public meetings in one’s 
neighborhood means knowing what is be- 
ing put before the people. A destructive 
program should be offset as soon as pos- 
sible by a constructive program. 

Religion, home and country must claim 
our first allegiance. We can only be of 
value to the rest of the world if we set our 
own house in order, and make it secure 
within and without. Then we may claim 
the respect which will enable us to truly 
serve others. 


INTERESTING CEREMONY AT MORRISTOWN NATIONAL PARK, N. J. 


Mrs. Almerin Marston, President of the Daughters of Colonial Wars; Mrs. C. Edward Murray, Vice-President General 
from New Jersey representing the President General; and Mrs. William J. Ward, State Regent of New Jersey, released 
U. S. Army carrier pigeons with messages to Mrs. Magna and Mrs. Becker at the presentation of the Morristown 
National Historical Park in New Jersey to the United States Government represented by Secretary Ickes on July 4, 
1933. The Continental Army camped on this spot during the winter of 1779 and General Washington made his head- 
quarters at the old “Ford Mansion” there. The Washington Society of Morristown included the headquarters in the gift 
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D. A. R. Guide to Motion Pictures 


Mivprep Lewis Russet, Chairman 


Before you enter a motion picture theater, do you find out what kind of entertainment you are 
encouraging? If not, and if the film is unwholesome, what right have you to complain? The 
D. A. R. Better Films Committee issues weekly post-card reviews which will help you to select 
your entertainment. Anyone may send 25 self-addressed government post cards to Mrs. Russel, 
care The Hollywood Citizen-News, Hollywood, for this reviewing service. 

Chapters do not preview films; they use these evaluations. Numbers indicate entertainment 
and production values: I, excellent; II, good; III, mediocre; IV, undesirable; A, adults; F, family; 
M, mature minds; J, junior matinees. 


Aniakchak (1) Intrepid scientists explore the world’s largest volcano. Fine photography. F. J. 


Beauty For Sale (111) Love problems of three beauty parlor girls. Doubtful moral values. Alice 
Brady, as an amusing, fluttery wife, steals the show. 


Big Executive (11) “Old school” ethics vs. youth’s modern methods, in business. Grandfather ruth- 
lessly opposes girl’s infatuation for married man. Richard Bennett is excellent. A. 


Bureau of Missing Persons (1V) Morbid: gruesome. A. 


Captured (11) Leslie Howard enacts convincingly the role of a sensitive husband in this depressing 
triangle story of prisoners in a German war camp. A. 


Charlie Chan’s Greatest Case (Il) Diverting; Chinese detective philosophizes as he gathers clues 
to a murder mystery in Honolulu. F. 


Dinner at Eight (1) The brilliant cast lends glamour to this social satire. Intimate glimpses into 
the lives of guests invited to a dinner explain the difficulties of the frantic hostess. A. 


Fiddlin’? Buckaroo (1V) Dull Western. Government agent joins outlaws to expose them. Ken 
Maynard. 


Golden Harvest (11) Very human story of the great wheat lands and of the Chicago wheat pit. 
R. Arlen, C. Morris, G. Tobin, J. Hayden. M. 


Masquerader (1) Because he resembles his dissolute cousin, an obscure young man is able to save 
the family from disgrace. R. Colman, E. Landi, and fine cast. M. 


My Weakness (11) The Wager: Any woman, if beautifully gowned, can win any man. The woman, 
Lillian Harvey; the man, Lew Ayres. Good songs, novel treatment, stunning costumes. A. 


Midshipman Jack (1) Ideals, traditions, and discipline of the U. S. Naval Academy prove character 
builders in the life of a popular midshipman. Especially suitable for young people. F. J 


Narrow Corner (Ill) As a fugitive from justice, Fairbanks, Jr., finds romance in the South Seas; 
involved again in crime, he flees the island in a storm. Unconvincing. A. 


One Sunday Afternoon (111) After many years, Biff, a dentist, learns to appreciate his devoted 
wife. 


Paddy The Next Best Thing (11) Innocuous Irish tale, featuring Janet Gaynor. Romantic Paddy 
upsets all family plans, even her own. W. Baxter, W. Connolly, M. Lindsay. 


Penthouse (11) To solve a murder mystery, Jackson (Warner Baxter) matches wits with gangsters. 
Good acting and dialogue; light treatment. Myrna Loy, Phillips Holmes. A. 


Rafter Romance (Il) Kindly Jewish landlord persuades impoverished Mary and Jack to use the 
same garret; one by day, the other by night. Complications afford amusing situations. G. 
Sydney, N. Foster, G. Rogers. M. 


Shanghai Madness (111) Courtmarshalled by the Navy, Jackson (Spencer Tracy) seeks work; finds 
a then a job on a Chinese boat. He rescues missionaries; is reinstated. Inconsist- 
ent. M. 


Too Much Harmony (11) Bing Crosby musical revue; good story, catchy tunes, silly lyrics, wise- 
cracks. J. Allen, J. Oakie, H. Green. M. 


Turn Back The Clock (1) Under a barage of clever dialogue, this film drives home some fundamental 
truths. Joe (Lee Tracy) wishes he might turn back the clock and live his life again. He 
does, in a fantasy that is intriguing and dramatic. M. 
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STATE CONFERENCES 


ALABAMA 


The Alabama Society Daughters of the 
American Revolution was urged to go for- 
ward in all plans for the coming year by 
Mrs. Russell William Magna, our Presi- 
dent General, at the opening session of the 
35th Annual Conference held in Tuscaloosa, 
March 14, 15, and 16. 

The Tuscaloosa Chapter, with Miss 
Melissa Wyman, Regent, was hostess, and 
all business sessions were held in Dester 
Hall, University, Ala. 

Mrs. Magna’s inspiring address was given 
at the open meeting held at the First 
Presbyterian Church, and came at the close 
of an interesting program, during which 
Dr. Samuel Minturn Peck, poet laureate 
of Alabama, read an original poem dedi- 
cated to “Edith Scott Magna, President 
General of the D. A. R.” A beautifully 
framed copy of this poem was presented 
to Mrs. Magna by the Tuscaloosa Chapter. 
Gorgeous azaleas brought by the Mobile 
chapters, book ends made from Alabama 
marble and presented by Mrs. James H. 
Lane of Sylacauga, founder of the Ala- 
bama Officers Club, were among the gifts of 
affection from Alabama. 

Mrs. Magna urged Alabama Daughters 
to proceed with the plans to build the much 
needed dormitory at the Kate Duncan Smith 
D. A. R. School at Grant. 

Following the session at the First Presby- 
terian church, Mr. and Mrs. H. D. Warner 
entertained at their home with a reception 
in honor of Mrs. Magna and Mrs. Judd, 
State Regent. 

The Officers Club banquet, held at the 
McLester Hotel, was an interesting social 
event. Mrs. Joseph V. Allen, its president, 
presided, and Mrs. John A. Lusk was toast- 
master. Mrs. Magna’s presence made this 
a memorable event. She was elected an 
honorary member and a club pin was pre- 
sented to her by Mrs. Samuel L. Earle. 
Toasts followed and an Alabama flag was 


given to Mrs. Magna by Virginia Milan, 
A.B. 

Wednesday morning the Conference was 
called to order by the State Regent in Dester 
Hall. 

Reports of State officers, State chairmen 
and of the resolutions committee were read. 

A report of outstanding interest was that 
given by Mrs. Earle, State Chairman of the 
Committee on Approved Schools. It 
dealt with the Kate Duncan Smith School, 
which was built and is owned and con- 
trolled by the Alabama D. A. R. 

Mrs. Magna remained at the university 
for the R. O. T. C. review staged in her 
honor, leaving immediately afterward by 
plane for Atlanta and the Georgia D. A. R. 
Conference. 

In the afternoon a short memorial service 
was held. 

Dedication of the Officers Club tablet 
honoring Gen. William Crawford Gorgas 
took place at the Gorgas home on the uni- 
versity campus. Mrs. J. V. Allen presided. 
The marker reads: 


Dedicated to William Crawford Gorgas, son of 
Josiah and Amelia Gayle Crawford. Major Gen- 
eral U. S. A., conqueror of yellow fever in Havana 
and Panama, surgeon general during the World 
War. Buried in Arlington National Cemetery, 
1864-1920. Placed by the Officers Club, Daughters 
of the American Revolution. 


A candle-light supper at the McLester 
Hotel on Wednesday concluded the social 
activities. 

At the closing business session the Con- 
ference voted to give an attendance ribbon 
to a beloved member, Mrs. J. Morgan 
Smith, in appreciation of her presence at 
all 35 State Conferences. 

All officers were reelected for another 
year. 

After the installation of officers by Mrs. 
J. Morgan Smith and the singing of “Auld 
Lang Syne” the Conference was adjourned. 

ELEANOR R. HOFFERBERT, 
State Publicity Editor. 
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GROUP AT TEA AT GOVERNOR'S MANSION, HONORING MRS. MAGNA 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Honored by the gracious presence of our 
President General, Mrs. Russell William 
Magna, the 37th Annual State Conference 
of South Carolina, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, was held in Columbia, 
March 20, 21, 22, 1933, the State Execu- 
tive Committee being hostess. 

Other distinguished guests in attendance 
included Mrs. Wm. H. Pouch of New York, 
Vice-President General and National Chair- 
man of Approved Schools; Mrs. C. Edward 
Murray of New Jersey, Vice-President Gen- 
eral; Mrs. Sydney Perry Cooper of North 
Carolina, North Carolina State Regent; 
and Mrs. Frederick Reed of Oil City, Pa., 
who was en route to Tamassee to catalog 
and index, purely as a labor of love, the 
books in this D. A. R. school library. 

At the opening session of the Conference, 
Mrs. Magna delighted a representative au- 
dience with a fine, constructive address. On 
the second evening—Tamassee Evening” 
—Mrs. Pouch and Mrs. Murray gave com- 
prehensive reports of the work being done 
by the Daughters for schools approved by 
the Society, an additional pleasing feature 
of this evening being illustrative pictures 
shown by President Ralph Cain of Tamas- 
see. 


The social features of the Conference in- 
cluded a charming reception at the Gov- 
ernor’s Mansion, given by the State Execu- 
tive Committee in honor of Mrs. Magna; a 
banquet at Hotel Columbia, featured by 
toasts to the President General and others; 
and a splendid message from His Excel- 
lency, Governor Ira C. Blackwood. Two 
luncheons, the State Officers’ Club break- 
fast, and a drive to Lake Murray, were 
among several other affairs of a social 
nature. 

A pleasing touch was added to every ses- 
sion by appropriate music contributed by 
local artists, the Tamassee Girls’ Glee Club 
also playing on two occasions. Native wild 
flowers vied with those of home gardens in 
adding beauty and fragrance to the various 
meetings. 

Additional enjoyable features were the 
colored slides of native trees in South 
Carolina, shown by State Forester H. A. 
Smith, and a series of colored slides of 
“Historic Columbia,” shown by Mrs. W. 
Bedford Moore, Jr., of Columbia. 

The attendance was surprising; in fact, 
this was probably the largest Conference 
ever held in this State. 

Mrs. Thomas J. Maudlin, of Pickens, 
was elected State Regent to succeed Mrs. 
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John Carroll Coulter of Columbia, who has 
served through a brilliant regime of four 
years. Mrs. Coulter was made an Honorary 
State Regent in recognition of her splendid 
work. As additional recognition of her 
outstanding services to the State Society, 
Mrs. Coulter was presented with a hand- 
some silver pitcher by the South Carolina 
D. A. R. 
Mrs. E. W. SHEFFEY, 
State Chairman Publicity. 


VIRGINIA 


The 37th Conference of the Virginia 
Daughters of the American Revolution was 
held on March 21, 22, and 23, 1933, in 
Staunton, with the Beverley Manor Chapter 
and the Colonel Thomas Hughart Chapter 
as hostesses. 

This State meeting came six months after 
the last annual meeting in order to conform 
to the changes in the constitution adopted at 
the 1932 meeting, which ruled that the an- 
nual meetings would be held on the third 
week in March in order to make the State 
year run more nearly with the National 
year. The opening session was held at 
the Staunton Military Academy, where out- 
standing in an inspiring program of ad- 
dresses and music was the address of Brig. 
Gen. William D. Mitchell, who dwelt par- 
ticularly on the military life of the Ameri- 
can nation and made a strong appeal for 
adequate national defense. 

The business sessions, which were held 
in the ball room of the Stonewell Jackson 
Hotel, were presided over by the State Re- 
gent, Mrs. Charles B. Keesee, and marked 
with a spirit of cooperation and enthusiasm. 
The roll call showed all State officers pres- 
ent and Regents from fifty-one chapters out 
of seventy-one. Chapters not personally 
represented filed reports. The Conference 
was also honored in having with it our 
Vice-President General, Mrs. Nathaniel 
Beaman, and two Past Vice-Presidents 
General, Mrs. Benjamin L. Purcell and 
Miss Alethea Serpell. 

Other guests of honor were Mrs. Stanley 
Forman Reed, Registrar General; Mrs. C. 
Edward Murray, Vice-President General 
from New Jersey and Honorary State Re- 
gent and State Chairman of Approved 
Schools; and Mrs. William H. Pouch, Vice- 
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President General from New York and Na- 
tional Chairman of Approved Schools, all 
of whom responded to requests to address 
the Conference and gave interesting talks 
in regard to their special work. Mrs. Reed 
divested her office of the red tape which so 
often seems to encumber it and spoke in 
simple and direct manner of the problems 
of her work and of the manner in which she 
and her associates in her office were en- 
deavoring to cooperate with the members. 
Mrs. Murray and Mrs. Pouch both spoke 
on the work being done by the National 
Society in the Approved Schools and made 
an earnest appeal for continued interest in 
these worthwhile objects. The latter told 
several very human interesting anecdotes 
about the people whom these schools are 
aiding, and such enthusiasm was aroused 
that contributions were pledged from the 
floor for Virginia’s approved school, Blue 
Ridge Industrial School, in Greene County. 

A main objective of the Conference was 
the restoration of old records in the County 
Court Houses of Virginia, many of these 
records fast falling to decay from lack of 
means by county authorities to finance their 
restoration. Photostatic copies of some of 
these books were exhibited at the Confer- 
ence by Mrs. Blanche Chapman, showing 
the great need of immediate action. 

A reception at Gaymont, the lovely home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Meade Prichard, and a tea 
at Mary Baldwin College were delightful 
social events. The delegates were also in- 
vited to inspect Beverley Manor Mansion 
House, now the home of Mr. and Mrs. W. W. 
King, a part of which was erected by Sir 
William Beverley in the center of his grant 
in 1736. One room in this interesting old 
house has been set apart for meetings of the 
Colonel Thomas Hughart Chapter, and the 
door marked by an appropriate tablet. 

Mrs. BerKELEY G. CALFEE, 
State Chairman of Publicity. 


WASHINGTON 


The 33d Annual State Conference of 
Washington was held in Everett on April 4, 
5, 6, 1933, with Marcus Whitman Chapter 
as hostess. All sessions were held in the 
Elks Home. 

An innovation this year was the formal 
opening of the Conference with an evening 
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session, to which guests and members of the 
patriotic organizations of the city were in- 
vited. In the processional were the pages 
carrying the national banner, the State Re- 
gent, State officers, and distinguished guests. 
Following the formal opening by the State 
Regent, Mrs. Frank Leslie Cooper, various 
greetings were extended. Mrs. A. R. Metz, 
Regent of the hostess chapter, gave a cor- 
dial welcome to all, with the response by 
a former State Regent, Mrs. Waltér J. Reed. 
We were greatly honored by having as our 
guests the State Regents of our neighbor- 
ing States, Mrs. Richard P. Irwin of Idaho 
and Mrs. John Y. Richardson of Oregon. 
These charming women each brought most 
inspiring messages to us. 

Following delightful musical numbers, 
the address of the evening was given by Mrs. 
William Sherman Walker, of whom the 
Washington State D. A. R. are very proud. 
Her subject was “Playing with Fire,” and 
the address was given in her usual brilliant 
and forceful manner. At the close of the 
program an informal reception was enjoyed. 

The Wednesday morning assembly 
brought the yearly reports of the State Of- 
ficers, State chairmen of Standing and Na 
tional Committees. The State Regent’s re- 
port was especially gratifying for these try 
ing times. It showed much splendid work 
done and a fine spirit of cooperation all 
over the State, for which Mrs. Cooper ex- 
pressed her deep appreciation. 

The entire delegation rose to its feet in 
welcome to our beloved Honorary Vice- 
President General, Mrs. Eliza Ferry Leary, 
of Seattle, when she was escorted to the 
platform and greeted by the State Regent. 
Everyone rejoiced that her improved health 
permitted her to be present. 

After adjournment the delegates were 
taken for a scenic motor trip about the city 
and to Mukilteo, where they were shown the 
large marker, recently dedicated by Marcus 
Whitman Chapter. 
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At the banquet, Wednesday evening, a 
stirring patriotic address was given by Hon. 
Ralph C. Bell, Superior Court Judge. Very 
fine musical numbers, and a clever dramatic 
reading by Elsie Cooper, daughter of the 
State Regent, added greatly to the pleasure 
of the evening. 

Friday morning the nominating commit- 
tee reported and election followed. Those 
chosen to serve for the ensuing two years 
were: State Regent, Miss Zoe M. Beal; First 
Vice-Regent, Mrs. Dan Bush; Second. Vice- 
Regent, Mrs. C. C. Pelton; Recording Secre- 
tary, Mrs. M. E. Didrickson; Correspondent 
Secretary, Mrs. E. B. Riley; Treasurer, Mrs. 
V. Brannigan; Chaplain, Mrs. W. S. Hop- 
kins; Historian, Mrs. C. C. Magnussen, 
Registrar, Mrs. W. S. Burroughs; Librarian, 
Mrs. A. M. Corbin. 

Reports of the 41 chapters in the State 
were given during the morning. These re- 
ports were most interesting and inspiring 
in their spirit of patriotic service. 

At the informal luncheon the program 
was put on by children of foreign parentage, 
who are members of the George Washing- 
ton Chapter, Sons and Daughters of the Re- 
public, of Everett. This chapter has the 
distinction of being the first of its kind 
in our State. 

The official luncheon was featured by 
splendid music and a talk on “Early Days 
in Everett” by Mrs. Frank Salisbury. This 
proved very interesting to delegates and 
visitors to our city. 

The report of the credentials committee 
showed a total registration of 219, with 32 
chapters represented, 1 National Officer, 7 
State officers, 7 past State Regents, 86 
delegates. 

After the introduction of the newly 
elected officers, the Conference was formally 
adjourned. 

Laura M. Hupp e, 
State Corresponding Secretary. 
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Peter Forney Chapter (Montgomery, 
Ala.). LaFayette, the friend of George 
Washington, spent the first week in April 
1825, in Alabama. To commemorate his 
visit and to show the traveler the site of one 
of his stopping places, the chapter placed a 
roadside marker at old Lucas Tavern site. 
On February 28, 1932, this marker was 
unveiled. 

The site is sixteen miles east of Mont- 
gomery, on the road to Tuskegee. It is on 
U. S. Highway No. 80, the main line from 
Atlanta southwest to New Orleans. The 
present paved highway is just south of the 
line of the Federal Road of 1803, which 
was the first improved roadway in the 
Southwest and which followed an Indian 
trail of remote antiquity. 

Mrs. Walter B. Lucus entertained many 
distinguished travelers after she took over 
the tavern on the stage road about 1820. 
Before her day, Lorenzo and Peggy Dow, 
General Wilkinson and his lady, Aaron 
Burr under arrest, and numerous journeyers 
into the Tombigbee and Natchez Country, 


or 
LAFAYETTE 
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had refreshed themselves at the bubbling 
spring there. Adam Hodgson, the British 
traveler, stopped with Mrs. Lucas in 1820. 
LaFayette was there in 1825. Count Saxe- 
Weimar, the German Crown Prince, was a 
guest in 1826. Capt. Basil Hall, of the 
Royal Navy, stopped in 1827, and James 
Stuart, the Scotchman, spent a most pleas- 
ant time in 1830. General LaFayette’s 
escort consisted of a regiment of militia and 
numerous followers, including a band of In- 
dians. The tavern, however, was able to 
handle and feed the assemblage and a writer 
of that day said “everything was done up 
fine.” 

The exercises incident to unveiling the 
marker were presided over by Mrs. Dwight 
C. Trevarthen, Regent of Peter Forney 
Chapter. Mrs. J. Watt Cook, First Vice- 
Regent, read the letter from LaFayette to 
Governor Israel Pickens of Alabama, thank- 
ing him for the invitation to visit the State. 
Mr. Peter A. Brannon, Curator of the Ala- 
bama Department of Archives and History, 
told the historical story of the site, and 


PETER FORNEY CHAPTER, ALA., PLACES MARKER ON HISTORIC SITE 
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STATE FIELD DAY WITH HISTORIC MARKING, YORK VILLAGE, MAINE 


Prof. S. J. Hocking, of the State university, 
made a patriotic address. The marker was 
unveiled by Misses Jane Paulger and Anne 
Sheehan, daughters of chapter members. 
BLANCHE ALEXANDER TREVARTHEN, 
Regent. 


Everglades Chapter (Miami, Fla.) 
under the leadership of its Regent, Mrs. 
Lucius Albert Jones, has just completed a 
year of outstanding work in the varied pa- 
triotic activities for which the Daughters 
of the American Revolution stand. 

The chapter’s aims center around patri- 
otic education and to this end are the eight 
gold medals for excellence in American 
history presented annually in the junior 
high schools of greater Miami. 

Mrs. Edward C. Hume has been the ac- 
tive chairman in charge of the medals. 

Under the leadership of Mrs. Fred Botts 
the Student Loan Fund was used for the 
first time this year. More than half this 
fund was raised by Mrs. J. Raymond Graves 
who sponsored a benefit card party for this 
important work. Outstanding work has 
been done for several years by the flag 
chairman, Mrs. Henry G. Egger. The rec- 
ord of 24 active years has been compiled 
by the historian, Mrs. Herbert O. Vance, 
and it has an important place in the recently 


published history of the D. A. R. of Florida. 


Excellent historical papers on Florida 
history were prepared by Miss Kay Selden, 
Mrs. Henry J. Egger, Miss Thomas Aber- 
nethy, Miss Mary B. Merritt and are filed 
for lending. The installation of iron grills 
over the doors and windows of Old Fort 
Dallas, long a hope of the chapter, has now 
been accomplished. Funds for this project 
were raised in May at a benefit card party 
with Mrs. J. L. Billingsley, general chair- 
man, assisted by Mrs. Jones, Mrs. Crate D. 
Bowen, Miss Cornelia Leffler, Mrs. Herbert 
O. Vance, Mrs. Philip Clarkson, Mrs. B. I. 
Powell, Mrs. J. Raymond Graves, Mrs. 
Guy V. Williams and others. 

A new field of chapter activity was the 
sponsoring of three radio addresses on pa- 
triotic subjects given by Judge Robert L. 
Shipp, Judge H. F. Atkinson and Mrs. H. J. 
Egger. 

Members of the chapter have received 
recognition for signal work accomplished. 
Among these are: Mrs. Everest G. Sewell, 
State Regent for the Wakefield Memorial 
Association, who was recently awarded a 
gold medal; Mrs. William L. Freeland, 
Past State Parliamentarian and Chairman 
of revision of bylaws, has recently been ap- 
pointed State Chairman of the Credentials 
Committee; Mrs. Willard L. Caler, Treas- 
urer of Everglades Chapter and President 
of the Florida Daughters of Founders and 
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SHREVEPORT, LA., CHAPTER DEDICATES MARKER 


Patriots, was State D. A. R. Magazine 
Chairman this past year; Mrs. Guy V. 
Williams, First Vice-Regent of the Florida 
State Chapter, is in charge of organizing 
new chapters in Florida. 

On St. Distaff's Day, 30 aprons and 11 
sheets were made by chapter members for 
the day nursery. Other philanthropies in- 
clude a box of materials valued at $10 sent 
to Ellis Island, and financial support to 
patriotic enterprises. 

Everglades Chapter is sponsoring publi- 
cation and sale of post-cards showing his- 
toric Old Fort Dallas. 

Our chapter will entertain the Florida 
State Conference next March. 

Emi_y Murray VANCE, 
Historian. 


Shreveport 1776-1908 Chapter 
(Shreveport, La.) met in the beautiful 
cemetery of Minden, La., and placed an 
Honorary State Regent’s marker on the 
grave of its beloved member, Mrs. Penelope 
Ardis Mills, on December 2, 1932, the an- 
niversary of her death. Mrs. Mills was a 
native of Louisiana and a charter member 
of the Shreveport Chapter, and had the dis- 
tinction of serving two terms as its Regent. 
She also served the State D. A. R. as Vice- 
Regent, Chaplain and State Regent. She 
attended many State and National meetings 
and was Honorary State Regent at the time 


of her death. No woman was more widely 
known or more beloved in our entire State. 

The chapter was assisted by other patri- 
otic organizations to which she belonged, 
and her pastor, Dr. M. E. Dodd, in the 
services: Presentation of the Honorary State 
Regents’ Marker by Mrs. Ralph West, 
Regent of the Shreveport 1776-1908 Chap- 
ter; Daughters of the Confederacy, Mrs. 
W. E. Wallace, Shreveport; Daughters of 
1812, Mrs. J. R. Wooten, State Registrar; 
Louisiana D. A. R., Monroe, Louisiana 
D. A. R., Mrs. J. Harris Baughman, First 
Vice-Regent; Louisiana D. A. R., Tallulah, 
La.; National Officers’ Club, D. A. R., Mrs. 
William S. Buchanan, Honorary State 
Regent, Louisiana D. A. R., Alexandria, 
La.; National Society of Colonial Dames, 
Mrs. W. E. Wallace, Shreveport; Daughters 
of the Barons of Runnemede, Mrs. Donald 
Dickson, Shreveport; Daughters of the 
American Colonists, Mrs. A. G. Whiting- 
ton, Regent, Pelican Chapter, Shreveport; 
Daughters of the Crown, Mrs. Mattie 
Mayer, Shreveport. 

Flowers were presented by: Mrs. Charles 
M. Bridge, from the Tallulah Chapter, Mrs. 
J. H. Baughman, from the Louisiana State 
D. A. R. and Shreveport 1776-1908, Caddo 
and Pelican Chapters of Shreveport. La. 

ANNIEDELL H. WALKER, 
State Parliamentarian. 
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MEMBERS OF MENDOTA CHAPTER, D. A. R., ST. PAUL, MINN., ASSISTED BY JOHN MARSHALL CHAPTER, 
Cc. A. R., AT THE UNVEILING OF A TABLET AT PILOT KNOB, MENDOTA, MINN. 


Old York Chapter (York Village, 
Maine). A Red Letter Day in our calendar 
was July 12, 1932, when we joined with the 
Maine Conference in the exercises of the An- 
nual State Field Day and Historic Marking. 

The Congregational Church at York Vil- 
lage, oldest religious society in Maine, was 
D. A. R. Headquarters. Events of the morn- 
ing included a ride to the Frost Garrison 
and Homestead at Eliot. Built in 1734 and 
1738, with a wealth of historical and Co- 
lonial relics, they afforded much pleasure 
to guests. The Daughters also visited the 
Old Gaol Museum, at York Village, date 
1653, and oldest public building of the 
English Colonies in America. 

rene en was served at the New Mar- 
shall House, York Harbor. 

The memorial exercises took place in the 
afternoon on Lindsay Road, York Village, 
when Sewall’s Bridge was marked with ap- 
propriate ceremonies. A field boulder from 
the Sewall farm nearby carried this in- 
scription: 

SEWALL’S BRIDGE, 

FIRST PILE BRIDGE IN AMERICA, 
DESIGNED AND BUILT BY MAJOR SAMUEL 
SEWALL, 1761. 


PLACED BY MAINE D. A. R. AND OLD YORK 
CHAPTER, 


In the presence of a large number of 
residents and summer guests, the exercises 
took place, consisting of: Assembly call, 


Girl Scout bugler; address of welcome, 
Mrs. Lester M. Bragdon, Regent, Hostess 
Chapter; greetings from Maine Conference, 
Mrs. Florence Waugh Danforth, State Re- 
- of Maine; historical essay, “Sewall’s 

ridge,’ Raymond Philbrick; address, 
Rev. D. R. Kennedy, Jr., Suffield, Conn.; 
unveiling, Jean and Marietta Sewall, fifth 
generation from Maj. Samuel Sewall; 
placing of wreath, Thomas Sewall Emery, 
fifth generation from Samuel Sewall; pres- 
entation of memorial to town of York, Mrs. 
Danforth; acceptance, Joseph P. Bragdon, 
Chairman, Board of Selectmen; Pledge of 
Allegiance to American Flag, led by Mrs. 
Wm. Smith Shaw; prayer and benediction, 
Rev. W.H. Millinger ; taps, Girl Scout bugler. 

Assisting the Daughters were Boy and 
Girl Scouts, American Legion Auxilliary, 
Sons of the Revolution, Order of Cincinnati 
and many visiting Daughters from all over 
New England and the Middle West. 

High lights of the occasion were the very fine 
addresses of the State Regent, Mrs. Dan- 
forth, who stressed the preservation of the 
United States Constitution, and of Rev. Mr. 
Kennedy, who spoke forcibly for prepared- 
ness, not for warfare, but for protection. 

The committee in charge were: Mrs. F. E. 
Frisbee, Miss Katherine E. Marshall and 
Mrs. Alice A. Paul. 

KATHERINE E. MARSHALL, 
State Chairman. 
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OMAHA CHAPTER DEDICATES TRACT IN MEMORY OF WASHINGTON 


Mendota Chapter (St. Paul, Minn.). 
Nestled in the hills, on the bank of the 
Minnesota River, across from Fort Snelling, 
stands the historic old town of Mendota, 
the first capital of Minnesota. Here the 
first governor, Gen. Henry Hastings Sibley, 
built his home in 1835. Today the house 
stands, restored by the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, in all its majesty as 
it did almost a century ago; known as the 
Mount Vernon of Minnesota. 

To this spot journeyed the Indians in the 
summer of 1851 to negotiate with the White 
Fathers, a treaty selling almost half of what 
is now the State of Minnesota. The officers 
from Washington, headed by Colonel Lea 
and Governor Ramsey, arrived at 9 a. m., 
July 24, 1851, from a trip down the river 
from Traverse de Sioux, where they had 
just completed the purchase of twenty-one 
million acres of the finest land in the world. 

The meeting at Mendota was with the 
lower tribes of Indians who refused to meet 
at Traverse de Sioux. These were Dakota 
and Sioux. Some of the chiefs present 
were Shakopee, Little Crow, Wabasha and 
Wahkootay. There were also many sol- 
diers present. 

The place of meeting was in the great 
warehouse adjoining General Sibley’s home. 
The weather was very hot and it became 
most uncomfortable inside. The Indians 
asked to adjourn until the next day when 
they could find a meeting place out of 
doors. This request was granted and a 


spot, almost a mile from Mendota, known 
as Pilot Knob, was chosen. It affords a 
magnificent view of the Mississippi and 
Minnesota River valleys. 

In 1921 our Regent, Mrs. Harry Oerting, 
conceived the idea of marking Pilot Knob 
with a monument. Upon investigation it 
was found that the price that the owner 
asked for a small piece of ground was pro- 
hibitive. Since then the entire hill, about 
twenty acres, has been purchased and de- 
veloped into a beautiful cemetery by the 
Masonic organization. The management of 
the cemetery very kindly agreed to allow 
us to place a marker on the knob. 

On June 16, 1932, the chapter, assisted 
by the John Marshall Chapter, C. A. R., 
following their annual picnic at Sibley 
House in Mendota, journeyed to Pilot Knob 
and there unveiled the monument. 

The ceremony included a bugle call by 
John Levin, a Boy Scout; Salute to the 
Flag; singing of “America”; unveiling the 
tablet by Jane Kennedy and Gail Skipton, 
C. A. R.; an address by Mrs. Walter Hobe, 
former Regent and chairman of arrange- 
ments; presentation to Acacia Cemetery by 
Miss Carolyn E. Punderson, Regent of the 
chapter; acceptance of the marker by Mrs. 
C. Treat Spear, representing the Cemetery 
Association; the placing of a wreath of 
flowers from Sibley House by Mrs. Harry 
Oerting; the singing of The Star-Spangled 
Banner; taps. 
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The tablet is 
placed on a boulder 
of granite found on 
the grounds and de- 
scribes the signing 
of the treaty. 

Vivien Hose, 
Chairman. 


Omaha Chapter 
(Omaha, Nebr.). 
In the southeastern 
part of Omaha, on 
a bluff above the 
Missouri River, is a 
tract of land which 
resembles the bluff 
on the Potomac 
River on which 
George Washington 
made his home, 
Mount Vernon. 

Here, through the 


efforts of Mrs. Alexander C. Troup of the 
Omaha Chapter and a member of the Mount 
Vernon Ladies Association and Mr. Joseph 
Hummel, former park commissioner of 
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FORT STANWIX CHAPTER HONORS REAL DAUGHTER 


Elizabeth Lee Andrew, Matthew Marucci, Bugler; Mrs. 
Waldo W. Prince, Regent; Betty Jane Roux, great-great- 
granddaughter; and Waldo Wiggins Prince, Jr. 


OLD UNION CHURCH, WEST CLAREMONT, N. H. 


Omaha, a formal 
garden, similar to 
that at Mount 
Vernon, has been 
planted. 

On the ridge 
north of the gardens 
the Omaha Chapter 
has planted over 
200 pines, spruce, 
elms, ash and 
maples, the same 
varieties of trees 
which George Wash- 
ington planted in a 
tract, “The Shrub- 
beries,” adjoining 
his formal garden. 

In 1932 the 
Omaha _ Chapter 
planted twelve Jap- 
anese cherry trees 
near the south 


end of “The Shrubberies.” The young trees 
survived the rigorous Nebraska winter and 
blossomed in the spring of 1933. 

On Arbor Day, April 22, 1933, Omaha 


It was erected in 1773 according to a plan furnished by Gov. John Wentworth. The governor promised to 
furnish the glass and nails. The Revolutionary War interrupted the work of building, and the men marched 
away to battle leaving only the frame, the outer boarding, the floor and the roof. 


It was finished in 1789. 
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Pueblo Chapter, Colo., unveiled a marker on the site where Zebulon Pike camped Nov. 23, 1806. 


Fé Trail just east of Pueblo. 


and Mrs. Herman F. Ruegnitz gave short talks a to the 


unveiled by Mrs. R. C. Robe and Mrs. Francis Cooper. 
Chapter dedicated this tract, “The Shrub- 
beries,” to the memory of George Washing- 
ton. A beautiful bronze marker was un- 
veiled with appropriate ceremonies. 

Mrs. Charles H. Mullin, Chairman of the 
Committee on Old Trails and Historic 
Spots, dedicated the marker, giving her 
poem, “The Enduring Tree,” written in 
honor of Washington. 

Mrs. J. C. Suttie, Vice-Regent, in the ab- 
sence of the Regent, Mrs. Donald Allan, 
presented the marker to Mr. Hummel, who 
accepted it with an eloquent talk of his love 
for trees and the Omaha parks. ° 

Mrs. Alexander C. Troup spoke of the 
work of the Mount Vernon Ladies Associa- 
tion, and the program was completed by 
Mrs. Philip Potter, who spoke of the many 
historic sites in and about Omaha which 
have been marked by the D. A. R. of Omaha- 

CorLYNN V. ALLAN, 
Regent. 


Colonel Samuel Ashley Chapter 
(Claremont, N. H.) celebrated its annual 
guest day on Friday, June 9, with an his- 
torical pilgrimage to West Claremont and 
the principal points of interest along “the 
Plain.” The guests of honor on this occa- 


It is on the Santa 


Rev. Ellis V. Kuhns led in prayer and Mrs. Fred H. Bullen, Regent of the chapter, 
rincipal address by Judge John Voorhees. The marker was 
he Central High School Orchestra played for the ceremony. 


sion were Mrs. Felix Ansart and Miss Marie 
Ansart, of New York City, great-grand- 
daughter and great-great-grandaughter of 
our patron saint, Col. Samuel Ashley, 
through Colonel Ashley’s youngest child, 
Susannah, who married Porter Lumas, 
formerly of Amherst, Mass., and later of 
Claremont. 

The chapter members and their guests 
assembled at the Guild House and proceeded 
to the West Part Burying Ground to the 
grave of Colonel Ashley, Claremont’s most 
distinguished Revolutionary soldier, and 
the second man inside Fort Ticonderoga 
at the time of its capture by Ethan Allen. 

From there the party drove to the Ban- 
croft farm (the Rice Tavern), where Mrs. 
Bancroft received the guests and conducted 
them through the house. Of especial inter- 
est was the paneled room where LaFayette 
once spent the night, and also a collection 
of old wooden tools used in the construction 
of the first High Bridge. Mrs. Bancroft 
escorted the party to Olde Union Church 
and pointed out the old pews still occupied 
by descendants of the first worshippers. 

Miss Ansart produced a deed to Colonel 
Ashley’s “wall pew” which had been willed 
to his daughter, Eunice Ashley, wife of 
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MEMBERS OF MARCUS WHITMAN CHAPTER AT TREE PLANTING 


Right to left: Miss Beal, of Yakima, State Regent; Mrs. O. V. Emery, Marcus Whitman Chapter, Everett; Mrs. 
E. B. a Secretary for State, Yakima; Mrs. H. H. Hazeltine, State Chairman, Publicity, Marcus 


Whitman 


pter; Miss Margaret Long, Regent, Eliz. Forey Chapter, Tacoma; Past State Regent Mrs. Frank L 


Cooper of Everett; and Mrs. A. P. Bassett, Regent, Marcus Whitman Chapter, Everett 


Rev. Augustine Hibbard, a chaplain in the 
Revolutionary War, who emigrated to 
Stanstead, P. Quebec, where he is buried. 

The line of cars then proceeded to the 
farm of J. Laban Ainsworth, formerly the 
Ashley homestead, where they were received 
by Mrs. Ainsworth and shown some of the 
old family deeds and papers. Mr. Ains- 
worth’s ancestor, Edward Ainsworth, served 
as a lieutenant under Colonel Ashley. 

The party then returned to the Guild 
House, which had been decorated for the 
occasion with flags and flowers. An in- 
formal social hour followed, when the chap- 
ter members, including many descendants 
of Colonel Ashley’s old friends and neigh- 
bors, had an opportunity to meet the guests. 
Refreshments were served by the board of 
management, Mrs. Dorothy O. Richardson, 
Chairman. The birthday of Mrs. Mary 
Tyler having occurred but two days pre- 
viously, she was presented with a birthday 
cake by the Vice-Regent, Mrs. Samuel R. 
Putnam, and this was cut and served amid 
congratulations. Mrs. Morris Freeman and 
Miss Katherine Ashley Freeman, members 
of the Ashley family, acted as hostesses for 
the afternoon. 

Berenice Wess PuTNAM, 
V ice-Regent. 


Fort Stanwix Chapter (Rome, N. Y.) 
on September 24, 1932, placed a bronze 
tablet on the grave of Polly Hubbard Vin- 
cent, its one Real Daughter, in the Graves- 
ville Cemetery, Herkimer, N. Y. 

It is interesting to note that Polly was 
not only a Real Daughter, but a charter 
member of Fort Stanwix Chapter, a fact 
which to our knowledge had not been 
equaled in D. A. R. history, and which we 
think should be recorded in the annals of 
our National Society. 

Mrs. Vincent was born in a log cabin in 
Newport, Herkimer, N. Y., on December 
13, 1800, and died in Rome, N. Y., January 
21, 1899. Her application for membership 
was accepted by the National Society, 
March 5, 1896, her national number being 
12,395. She was a daughter of Thomas 
and Silence Bartlett Hubbard, her father 
having served in the Continental Army for 
seven years, enlisting under Colonel Hin- 
man at Woodbury, Conn., when but 16 
years of age. Mr. Hubbard was born in 
Woodbury in 1760, and died in Russia, 
N. Y., April 22, 1821. 

The dedication services at the grave were 
led by the Regent, Mrs. Waldo Wiggins 
Prince, opening with an assembly call by a 
Boy Scout bugler, which was followed by 
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the Salute to the Flag, after which invoca- 
tion was offered by the chapter’s Chaplain, 
Mrs. Sumner B. Kingsley. The tablet was 
unveiled by Elizabeth Lee Andrew and 
Waldo Wiggins Prince, Jr., who were at- 
tired in Colonial costume. A flag and 
flowers were placed on the grave by Betty 
Jane Roux, a great-great-grand daughter 
of Mrs. Vincent. 

Miss M. Elizabeth Beach read an inter- 
esting account of the life of Mrs. Vincent, 
and of some of the hardships endured by 
her family in the Revolutionary days. Mrs. 
John C. Evans read the gospel hymn “When 
the Mists Have Rolled Away,” which was 
written by Mrs. Vincent’s niece, Annie 
Herbert. Miss Louise Wright gave some 
reminiscenses relating to the presentation 
of a gold spoon sent to Mrs. Vincent by 
the National Society. Closing prayer and 
benediction by the Chaplain, and taps 
sounded by the bugler, brought the serv- 
ices to a close. Fort Stanwix Chapter 
would be interested to know just how many 
Real Daughters were charter members. 

Mary L. Seymour, 
Chairman, Preservation of 
Historic Spots. 


Jonas Bronck Chapter (Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y.) acquired this new name in 
April by permission of the National So- 
ciety. Since its organization in 1898 it has 
been known as Bronx Chapter, so named 
for the historic Bronx River. In recent 
years this name has caused much misunder- 
standing, as there is now a Bronx Borough 
in New York City adjoining Mount Vernon. 

The word “Bronx” is derived from the 
name of Jonas Bronck, the first recorded 
white settler in the region, which was later 
to become Westchester County. In 1639 he 
bought 500 acres of land from the Indians 
and built a tiled house with barns and bar- 
racks. Here a treaty of peace was signed 
with the warlike Indians, and here in 1642 
he died. Bronck was a man of wealth, re- 
finement and culture. 

On February 16 the chapter held its An- 
nual Regents’ Day Reception and also its 
35th Birthday Anniversary. The board 


acted as hostesses and greeted the many 
National, State and chapter officers who 
honored us with their presence. The pro- 
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gram combined the history of the chapter 
with music and greetings from our guests. 
A large birthday cake with 35 lighted 
candles was wheeled into the room escorted 
by four young women. 

Following its custom the chapter at- 
tended church services at Old St. Paul’s, 
Eastchester, our most treasured historic 
spot. On July 4 we placed flags on the 
graves of the fourteen known Revolutionary 
heroes who sleep in its ancient churchyard. 

The chapter is honored in having our 
Recording Secretary, Mrs. John L. Cooley, 
as New York State Chairman of Manual 
for Immigrants. Another source of pride 
was a letter received from Supreme Court 
Justice Joseph Morschauser thanking Mrs. 
Raymond Smith and Mrs. William Osborn 
for their excellent work in the Naturaliza- 
tion Court at White Plains. 

Our committee on Better Films, Mrs. 
Samuel McKeown, Chairman, the 
nucleus of a city-wide committee to im- 
prove the class of films shown at local 
theaters. 

Mrs. Cora E. S. Pingrey is Regent of 
Jonas Bronck Chapter. 

ApDELLA REYNOLDS KUHNER, 
V ice-Regent. 


Woonsocket Chapter (Woonsocket, 
R. 1.). The accompanying illustration de- 
picts a window display of the Blackstone 
Valley Gas and Electric Co., of Woon- 
socket, in which kitchens of 1732 and 1932 
were contrasted. The display was made 
the week of Thanksgiving, 1932. 

One window showed a kitchen of 1932 
complete in all its modern details of time 
and labor-saving devices, while in the win- 
dow on the opposite side of the entrance 
was shown a kitchen of 1732, devoid of 
anything which tends to make the daily 
work of the wife and mother easier it is 
true, but at the same time radiating that 
certain air of peace and contentment which 
characterizes “home.” 

This display was made at the suggestion 
of the George Washington Bicentennial 
Committee of our chapter, and most of the 
articles used in furnishing the kitchen were: 
family heirlooms of our chapter members. 

Harriet Hupson, 
Regent. 
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Marcus Whitman Chapter (Everett, 
Wash.) planted an elm tree that traces its: 


parentage to the original elm tree in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., under whose spreading 
branches George Washington accepted 
command of the American forces, July 3, 
1775. It was grown and cultivated on the 
estate of Mrs. James H. Dorsey, of Balti- 
more, Md., and cooperating with the Mary- 
land State D. A. R., a tree was to be given 
each State in the Union. The little tree 
pictured is the second one sent Washington 
State because the first one did not take 
kindly to our climate or soil; at any rate 
it did not live. The first tree was given 
during the Regency of Mrs. Frank Leslie 
Cooper, and because this second tree was 
sent at a time just before State Conference, 
could not be dedicated immediately, so it 
fell upon the shoulders of Mrs. Cooper’s 
successor, Miss Beal, to dedicate the tree, 
and it gives every appearance of having 
taken root and all hope it will flourish 
mightily. 


The dedicatory ceremony was held June 
3. The tree is in a prominent spot on the 
State Capitol Grounds in Olympia, Wash- 
ington. 

The service was brief but impressive. 
Soil from Wakefield, the birthplace of 
George Washington; from Fredericksburg, 
the home of his mother; from Cambridge 
Commons, sent by the Hannah Winthrop 
Chapter, D. A. R.; and, finally, soil from 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, the 
famous birthplace of a nation; this packet 
through the courtesy of the Regent of Peggy 
Stewart Tea Party Chapter of Annapolis, 
Md. These packets of soil were scattered 
at the base of the little grandchild, signify- 
ing that the elm and soil from Cambridge 
signified the beginning of the War of In- 
dependence. The Annapolis soil repre- 
sented the end of the war in the old State 
House at Annapolis. 

Harriet HAZELTINE, 
Chairman Publicity. 
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Letters to the Genealogi 


QUERIES 


14495. Exkrns.—Wanted ances. of 
John Elkins who mar. Elizabeth Stiles in 
1790. He was prob. from N. C. or S. C. 
prior to 1796 when he resided in Ga. Abt. 
1809 moved to III, d. in Little Rock, Ark. 
1865. Wanted to correspond with desc. 

(a) Pearce.—Wanted all possible infor. 
of Pearce who mar. Mary McKinnie; 
lived in N. C. after Rev. and had sons: Mc- 
Kinnie who mar. Mary Davis and lived in 
Duplin co., N. C. 1794; and Shadrach. 
Both sons d. in Tenn. after 1825. Wish to 
correspond. 

(b) Barton-Sreer.—Wanted the par- 
entage of Ann Barton of S. C. and of her 
husband Robert Speer of Newberry co., 
S. C., mar. bef. 1768. Their chil were: 
Soli, Wm., Samuel, Jesse, Margaret, who 
mar. "Wagner, Nancy who mar 
Jay (or Gay), and others. He d. 1820 in 
Newberry co., S. C. Wanted also his Rev. 
rec. 

(c) McTeer.—Wanted parentage of 
William McTeer d. Laurens co., S. C. 1800, 
mar. Frances Griffin who d. 1803. Their 
chil. were: Mary Dunbar who mar. Nathan- 
iel Vance; Margaret who mar. John Alton; 
Elizabeth who mar. Wm. Speer; Frances 
who mar. John Speer. 

14496. Pepper-Haven.—Wanted Rev. 
ances. of Samuel Pepper and of his wife 
Nancy Haven (1800-1868) who lived in 


query and its signature. 
information poe mod in the communication to be forwa 


is reserved to print 


ical Editor will be answered through the Magazine only. 


Montgomery co., Va. Among their chil. 
were James S. (1824-1875) and George 
Paris Pepper.—A. C. O'K. 

14497. Gost-Cost.—Wanted parent- 
age of Maria Gost or Cost who mar. Isaac 
Berlin, a Rev. sol. in Allentown, Pa. Aug. 
4, 1783. 

(a) parent- 
age, b., mar. and Rev. rec. of George Peifer 
or Peiffer who came to Bloomfield Town- 
ship, Crawford co. from Northumberland 
co. abt. 1797. 

(b) Bertin.—Wanted b. d. and Rev. 
rec. of Jacob Berlin who had a gun shop 
in Easton, Pa. at time of Rev.—D. H. M. 

14498. RicHarps.—Wanted parentage 
and all infor. possible of Peter Richards 
who mar. Margaret Whiting or Whitting 
Oct. 22, 1749; prob. located Swansea, Mass. 
or around Newport. Wanted also all pos- 
sible infor. of Margaret Whiting.—L. M. 
R. W. 

14499. Rucc.—Wanted name of wife 
of John Rugg, Jr. b. Lancaster, Mass. June 
4, 1662. She settled his estate 1716. 
Wanted also name of wife of Samuel Rugg 
b. in Framingham, Mass. 169%. She was 
from Newbury, Mass. 

(a) Gmutetre.—Wanted names of chil. 
of Cornelius Gillette b. 1665 and his wife 
Priscilla Kelsey.—J. B. K. 

15000. Merap.—Wanted all possible 
infor. of ances. and parentage of Wm. Mead 
of Conn. who mar. Josephine DuComb of 
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Phila., Sept. 5, 1830. He had bro. David 
who lived in N. Y. State. Wm. was killed 
in Mexican War. 

(a) Carr-Grant.—Wanted all pos- 
sible infor. of James Carr (1811-1884) and 
of Lucinda Grant (1811-1880) mar. in 
Stark co., Ohio, Feb. 29, 1831. 

(b) Lease.—Wanted all possible infor. 
of Otho (1804-1876) and Belinda Street 
Lease, dau. of Roger and Glen Street, 
who removed from Harford co., Md. to 
Sandusky co., Ohio. 

(ce) BuTMAN.—Wanted all infor. pos- 
sible of the Butman family, one branch of 
which removed from Mass. to Milan, Ohio. 
—A. M. B. 

15001. Comstock.—Wanted date of 
mar. of Lt. John Comstock b. June 20, 1734, 
and killed at battle of White Plains, N. Y., 
who mar. Eunice Stoddard of Montreville. 
—E. E. C. 

15002. Catron-TayLor.—Wanted all 
infor. possible and parentage of Frances 
Taylor who mar. Wm. Catton, Rev. sol. b. 
Loudoun .Co., Va. 1745. They moved to 
Woodford Co., Ky. 1787. 

(a) PATMAN.—Wanted to correspond 
with anyone having infor. of Patman family 
of Henrico and Chesterfield Co., Va.— 
M. M. H. 

15003. Gr_Bert.—Wanted parentage of 
Caleb Gilbert d. 1806, S. C., mar Ann . 
and had following chil.: Thomas, Lydia 
Chandler, Joseph, Sarah McNeury, Syn- 
tiche Reagan, Caleb and Ann. Copied from 
will made 1805, S. C.—L. G. S. 

15004. MotLey.—Wanted parentage of 
Mary Motley (1746-1793) who mar. Rev. 
sol. Jeremiah Sanford, Sr. 1766. 

(a) CRAWFORD.—Wanted parentage of 
Lucy Crawford who mar. William Dickson 
abt. 1797. 

(b) Atrwoop.— Wanted parentage of 
Lucy Atwood who mar. Capt. Michael Dick- 
son, Rev. sol. 1763.—J. D. J. 

15005. Davis.—Wanted ances. and par- 
entage of Hardaway Davis, of Mecklinburg, 
Co., Va. whose will was proved Oct. 12, 
1795. Chil were Thomas and Jane who 
mar. John Alston of N. C. 1781. 

15006. Comecys. — Wanted parentage 
and dates of b. and d. of John Comegys b. 
abt. 1786, d. abt. 1822, mar. Elizabeth Mar- 


shall of Va. April 1810. Bro. of Neil 
Comegys of Kent Co., Md.—E. P. P. 

15007. Ropes.—Wanted all possible in- 
for. with dates of mar. of Sarah Elizabeth 
D. Rodes b. June 29, 1812 and of Lucy Ann 
Rodes b. May 28 1817. Both of Albemarle 
Co., Va. Wanted also names of husbands. 
Would like to correspond with some one 
who has looked up original courthouse rec. 
—A.V.R. 

15008. Nessitt-Kerr.—Wanted all in- 
for. possible of Joseph Ross Nesbitt who 
was prob. b. in Ireland but lived in Iredell 
Co., N. C., and of his wife Mary Kerr.— 
L. N. 

15009. WintHRop.—Wanted all pos- 
sible infor. of ances. and parentage of Eliza- 
beth Ward Winthrop b. in Boston who mar. 
Solomon Wheeler b. in Boston, served in 
Rev. from N. Y., and d. in N. Y. City.— 
JL. B. 

15010. Goss.—Wanted dates and ances. 
of Patty Goss b. Feb. 23, 1788 who mar. 
Wm. Fleming May 29, 1805 in Wendell, 
Mass.—L. D. P. 

15011. Uppecrarr.—Wanted parentage 
of Harman A. Updegraff b. Feb. 6, 1779 in 
Somerset Co., Pa., d. Nov. 10, 1833, mar. 
Rachel d. March 3, 1853, and had chil. 
David b. 1805, d. Oct. 6, 1885 South Bend, 
Ind., Harman A. b. Aug. 28, 1821, d. Johns- 
town, Pa. Nov. 27, 1860; Lueyan b. Dec. 25, 
1815, mar. and buried in Ky.; Isabella b. 
Aug. 28, 182—, mar. and buried in Ky.-— 
G. A. U. 

15012. Eicxk.—Wanted parentage and 
dates of b., d. and mar. of Helen Eick who 
mar. Ezekiel Ayers, Rev. sol. of Hacketts- 
town, N. J. b. Nov. 25, 1754.—E. E. M. 

15013. LANNING.—Wanted parentage 
with dates of b., d. and mar. of Alteye Lan- 
ning b. abt. 1740, d. 1813, mar. abt. 1760 
Lawrence Updike in Montgomery, Somer- 
set Co., N. J. (now Princeton, Mercer Co.) 

(a) Uppike.—Wanted gen. and parent- 
age and dates of b. and mar. of Nancy 
who mar. abt. 1783 Isaac Updike in or near 
Bethlehem, N. J. She d. Brookville, Ind. 
Aug. 13, 1823.—E. U. S. 

150. Hussarp.—Wanted all possible 
infor. of Nathan Hubbard whose wife was 
b. March 8, 1715. Their chil. were: John 
b. 1736; Imer b. 1741, d. 1747; Eli or Elias 
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b. 1745, lived in Pompey, N. Y., and mar. 
Phebe Churchill, widow of Miles Curtis; 
Nathan b. 1747; Lydia b. 1750; Juddemore 
b. 1753; Mary b. 1756, d. 1786; Nathaniel 
b. 1758; Sarah b. 1762, d. 1764. 

15015. Conway.—Wanted ances. and 
Rev. rec. of John and Martha Conway, of 
Petersburg, Va. Their sons: Arstead Bur- 
well mar. Martha Ann Roberts; Carter d. 
1849 and is buried in Petersburg, Va. 
Wanted also ances. of John and Judith 
Armstead whose dau. Judith mar. Robert 
Carter.—M. C. C. 

15016. Beatry.—Wanted ances. of Ross 
James, son of Jonathan and Parthana Sheets 
Beatty, Ross James Beatty was b. Aug. 12, 
1854 in Beaver Co., near Beaver Falls, Pa. 

15017. Norris- TowLe.—Wanted names 
of chil. of Jeremiah Norris b. 1728 Exeter. 
N. H., and Hannah Towle Norris. Wanted 
also parentage and mar. rec. of Mary 
wife of Josiah Norris b. 1777 Balltown 
Plantations, Me.—M. N. S. 

15018. CopurN.—Wanted ances. of 
Thomas M. Coburn b. 1814, d. 1888, of Con- 
stable, N. Y., later removing to Hammon- 
ton, N. J., who mar. Minerva Hitchcock, of 
Constable, and had one dau. Alice E. He 
had a bro. Lorenzo and a sis. who mar. 
Stevens. 

(a) HitcHcock.—Wanted ances of 
Minerva Hitchcock (1810-1883) who mar. 
Thomas M. Coburn. She had a bro. A. H. 
Hitchcock who was in lumber business in 
Beardstown, Il. 1838; also bro. Joseph and 
a sis. who mar. Hawley.—M. L. T. 

15019. 
ances. and all infor. possible of Robert Mar- 
shall and of his wife Nancy Fairfax who 
lived in Fairfax Co. in 1806. In Dec. 1806 
their son John was b.—H. D. C. 

15020. Ware.—Wanted all infor. pos- 
sible and Rev. rec. of William Ware b. abt. 
1750 of Amherst Co., Va. who mar. Patta 
Davis.—R. E. W. 

15021. Priest.—Wanted all infor. pos- 
sible of desc. of Degory Priest who came 
over in the Mayflower and d. Jan. 1, 1621. 
Wanted list of his chil. His widow mar. 


again and came from Eng. with her chil. in 
the “Ann”.—T. B. 

15022. SmitH.—Wanted name of wife, 
dates and Rev. rec. of Isaac Smith, Jr., of 
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Conn. Wanted also names of chil. and 
whom they mar. 

(a) date of b., 
name of wife, and place of enlistment of 
John Stillwell of Pleasant Valley, N. Y. 
Chil. were: John Townsend, Wilkie and 
Daniel.—J. H. P. 

15023. Rosprinson.—Wanted parentage 
of Jeremiah, Benj., Charles and Levi Robin- 
son, b. in or near Boston, latter part of 18th. 
century, the latter living there his lifetime. 
Jeremiah came to Ohio and had 2 sons Jere- 
miah and Benj. 

(a) — Wanted 
all possible infor. of parentage of John Hol- 
linshead b. Aug. 19, 1793 and of his wife 
Lydia Childs b. 1793 whose father was Isaac 
Childs and was one of 10 chil.—F. F. D. 

15024. 
ances. and parentage of John Brossman b. 
1742, d. Aug. 26, 1807, buried at the Corner 
Church near Robesonia, Berk Co., Pa., and 
of his wife Anna Maria Heilman (1742- 
1812) mar. 1763. Wanted also name of 
wife and chil. of Franciscus Brossman who 
came to Tulpehocken from Schoharie, N. Y. 
1728 and was buried at Stouchsburg Luth- 
ern Church Oct. 18, 1749. Wanted also 
name of wife and chil. of Francis Brossman 
who appears on the tax list of Heidelberg 
Twp. as a mar. man. 

(a) Metick.—Peter Melick b. Aug. 29, 
1719 at Bendorf, Germany, came Ist to 
N. J., thence to what is now Columbia Co., 
Pa., d. April 26, 1789. Was a mem. of the 
Comm. of Safety for Wyoming Twp., North- 
umberland Co., Pa., 1776-7. ad chil: 
John, Peter, David b. 1756, d. 1834; 
Mickel; Hendry; Christiana; Charity; Mar- 
gret; Elizabeth and Widow Mary. Wanted 
name of his wife Mary 

(6) McBrive.— Wanted ances. and 
parentage of Margaret McBride b. Oct. 20, 
1807 in Centre Co., Pa., d. Dec. 30, 1881, 
who mar. Peter Snyder. She had a bro. 
James who went to Ky. and a sis. Jennie 
who mar.—McGhee. 

(c) SHIPMAN.—Wanted desc. of Ed- 
ward Shipman, a religious refugee who 
came to Amer. 1635 and settled at Say- 
brook, Conn. Wanted also ances. of Har- 
mon Shipman b. 1717 and lived in Harmony 
Twp., now Warren Co., N. J., d. March 8, 
1805 who had sons William b. June 9, 1756, 
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d. Jan. 23, 1841, Rev. sol; Nicholas; John; 
Christian; by his Ist wife and 4 sons by 
2nd wife Elizabeth Howe. Wanted also 
name of Ist wife. 

(d) SNyper-Farst. — Wanted ances. 
and parentage of Casper Snyder (or 
Schneider) b. May 2, 1745, Rev. sol., d. 
Sept. 3, 1821 at Fishers Ferry, Northumber- 
land Co., Pa., who mar. Elizabeth Farst 
b. Feb. 5, 1754, d. Aug. 12, 1823 and had 
chil.: John, Thomas, George, Peter (1788- 
1866), Casper, Jr., Hannah, Elizabeth, 
Mary, Catharine, Sarah and Lydia. Wanted 
also parentage of Elizabeth Farst.—C. F. S. 
15025. KNox.—Archibald Knox, S. C., 
mar. June 15, 1745, in Charleston, S. C., 
Elizabeth Croft b. March 31, 1726. She 
was dau. of Edward Croft who mar. Eliza- 
beth, dau. of Capt. Miles Brewster by his 
lst. wife. Archibald Knox, b. in S. C., abt. 
1750, mar. Anna Elizabeth McKee b. Sept. 
3, 1759. Were the above 2 Archibald 
Knox’s father and son?—B. C. 

15026. WricHt.—Wanted parentage of 
3 Wright bros. who settled in Lewiston, 
Me.: Jesse in 1774 and Joel and Timothy 
abt. 1777. Jesse Wright prob. from Dra- 
cute, Mass. mar. Nancy Cook of New 
Gloucester, Me. He d. July 26, 1821. Joel 
Wright was a Tewksbury, Mass. when he 
mar. Mary Peacock Feb. 8, 1776. Was a 
private in a Tewksbury Company of Militia 
which marched on the alarm of April 19, 
1775. Ser. 4 days. (Mass. Sol. and Sail. 
of the Rev. Vol. 17, p. 934.) Was allowed 
a pension on application executed April 
24, 1818 at which time he was 76 yrs. old 
and resided in Dublin, Chester Co., N. H. 
In 1820 he resided Gilead, Oxford Co., Me. 
At that time stated his wife Mary was 67. 
He d. Feb. 16, 1824. Wanted also further 
Rev. rec. Timothy Wright b. 1746 (Bible 
rec.) d. April 7, 1829, mar. Judith Rowe of 
New Gloucester, Me. Wanted his Rev. 
rec.—G. N. L. 

15027. CLarKE.—Wanted ances. of John 
Clarke b. in Conn., who mar. abt. 1795 
Sarah Boyer of Eng. He was a sea Capt. 
said to have lived after mar. in Coscob, 
Conn. Had 3 chil.: James, Sarah and Ray 
Sands. Was lost at sea abt. 1808, living at 
time in Balto., Md. 

(a) DicHt.— Wanted ances., Rev. rec. 
and name of chil. of John Dight living in 
Phila. in 1790, in Blockley Twp., who mar. 
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Sarah Miller and had 3 sons and 3 daus.— 
M.H.C. 

15028. MANLEY.—Wanted Rev. rec. of 
John Manley, Capt. of Frigate Hancock in 
1776.—F. S. 

15029. Harper. — Wanted parentage, 
place of b., bros. and sis., and all possible 
infor. of Adam Harper who mar. Bar- 
bara Wanted also name of wife and 
date of mar. They bought land in Concord 
Twp., Ross Co., Ohio 1808. Would like 
to correspond with any one having Bible, 
court or other legal rec. of Adam and Bar- 
bara Harper.—M. F. B. 

15030. DUNLAP.—Wanted Rev. rec. and 
names of chil. of John Dunlap of Northum- 
berland Co., Pa. 

(a) StotespurY. — Wanted ances. of 
Capt. Arthur Stotesbury of Phila— V. E. D. 

15031. Dosson.—Wanted ances. and 
all possible infor. of Joseph C. Dobson b. 
1790 d. 1873 at Dixon Station, Tenn., lived 
in Davidson Co., Tenn. Volunteered at 
Fayetteville, Tenn. Feb. 1, 1818, Seminole 
Indian Wars. Hon. discharge at Columbia, 
Tenn. June 1818. He was a private in 
Capt. James Burns’ Co., Regt. commanded 
by Col. R. H. Dyer.—A. M. 

15032. McCurpy.—Wanted parentage 
of James McCurdy b. April 25, 1817 in 
Franklin Co., Pa. (possibly Venaugo Co.) 
Had bros. Robert and William.—FE. CG. 

15033. PoLLARD.—Wanted ances. of Wil- 
liam Pollard of Mobile, Ala., who mar. 
Mary Callaham of Fort Stephen, Ala. and 
had dau. Mary Louise b. 1835, d. 1863. 

(a) CALLAHAM. — Wanted ances. of 
Mary Callaham (mar. Wm. Pollard) who 
had bros. John, James, William and Na- 
poleon and sis. Amanda. She d. 1891. 
The Callahams once lived in S. C. 

(b) Davis-BALLANCE.—Wanted ances. 
of James Gillespie Davis and of his wife 
Elizabeth C. Ballance. They lived in Con- 
cordia Parish, La., and had chil.: James 
Burwell b. 1823; John Sheppard; Anna 
Eliza Sibley; Gillespie; Emily Elizabeth; 
Nancy; Sarah; William Roberts; and Mar- 
garet Sheppard. 

(c) JAMEs.—Wanted ances. of George 
James of Fredericksburg, Va. d. 1755, who 
mar. Mary . Their chil. were: Thomas, 
his heir; Esther who mar. Henry Field of 
Culpepper Co. (gent); Mary; Dinah; 
Joseph; Daniel and Henry. 
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(d) STeEvENS.—Wanted ances. of Eliza- 
beth Stevens b. Nov. 3, 1788, who mar. 
James Lewis Field (1783-1838) in Louis- 
ville, Ky. 1810/11.—M. B. C. B. 

15034. Nevins.—Wanted all possible 
infor. and names of chil. with dates of 
Thomas Nevins b. 1748 and Rebecca Wil- 
loughby b. 1749, mar. 1770. Resided in 
Hebron, Grafton Co., N. H. 

(a) TyYLer.—Wanted parentage, and 
names and dates of b. of chil. of Lucy Tyler 
b. Preston, Conn. Sept. 26, 1756 who mar. 
Thomas Main (Mane, Maine) at Preston, 
Conn. Sept. 26, 1772, and lived Ashford, 
Conn., from where he served in Rev. 
Wanted also proof of Rev. and Mayflower 
ances. 

(b) Martne.—Wanted parentage, bros. 
and sis. with all infor. possible of Polly 
Main b. abt. 1773 who mar. abt. 1796 
Thomas Tyler Main b. 1774, prob. in Ash- 
ford, Conn. Later they removed to Oneida 
Co., N. Y., then to Clarendon, Orleans Co., 
N. Y. where they later d.—H. J. K. 

15035. Gary.—Wanted gen. and all 
possible infor. of Oliver Gary Rev. sol. who 
mar. Anna Peet (or Peete) of Litchfield 
Co., Conn., and d. soon after War, leaving 
2 small sons Aaron and David. His widow 
Mar. 2nd. Patterson and went with 
with him to western N. Y. or Pa.—G. G. C. 

15036. BUCKMAN.—Wanted ances. of 
Stephen Buckman b. Oct. 10, 1752 and of 
Abigail Manning b. Jan. 12, 1755, mar. 
Mar. 10, 1777. They had 7 chil. A dau. 
Abigail mar. Job Whitney March 2, 1815 
and lived in North Woodstock and are 
buried there. Stephen Buckman was a Rev. 
sol. and is buried in East Woodstock.— 

15037. CoNKLIN-BRrAForD, — Wanted 
all infor. possible with Rev. rec. of Henry 
Conklin, private, N. Y., and Abyrum Bra- 
ford, of Vt.—M. C. S. 

15038. JoHNSON-BurGeETT. — Wanted 
parentage and Rev. rec. of David Johnson, 
Sr. b. Aug. 28, 1772, Wuthe Co., Va. who 
mar. Margaret (Peggy) Burgett and had 11 
chil. Wanted -also Rev. rec. of Margaret's 


father Emanuel Burgett of Va. 

(a) Curtis-Crow.—Wanted parentage 
and Rev. rec. of David Curtis b. Sept. 12, 
1776, d. March 22, 1850, fought in War of 
1812, was from Delaware Co., N. Y., and 
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of his wife Sally Crow of N. Y. They had 
13 chil.—E. McK. 

15039. SHERWooD.—Wanted all infor. 
possible of Jesse Sherwood who mar. a 
widow Fanny Wallace with 2 chil. Wm. and 
Elizabeth, abt. 1795. Jesse and Fanny Sher- 
wood had 4 chil.: Mary b. 1796; John b. 
1797; Jesse b. 1798 and Timothy b. 1805. 

15040. Stevens. — Wanted parentage, 
Rev. rec. and place of burial of Emanuel 
Stevens b. in Va., d. in Mecklenburg Co., 
N. C., who mar. Sallie Abbott, prob. b. at 
Abbottsville, Va. Wanted also her ances. 
and parentage. Wanted also to correspond 
with desc. of either line-—L. F. C. 

15041. Wari-Carter.—Wanted ances. 
of James Wall b. in Va. 1790 and of his 
wife Rachel Carter. Their chil. were: 
Joseph, James, Ransom, Harvey and Rus- 
sel.—VW. C. C. 

15042. Lee-Petrry.—Wanted parentage 
of Mary Ann Lee (called Nancy) b. Feb. 
14, 1789, d. 1886, who mar. Travis Petty 
Feb. 14, 1807 and moved to Ohio 1811, set- 
tling near Barnesville. She was from 
Loudoun Co., Va. 

(a) Pix_tey.—Wanted Rev. rec. of Peter 
Pixley b. Nov. 11, 1702 and d. at Stratford, 
Conn. 1788. Wanted also Rev. rec. of his 
son William b. 1734 and d. 1800.—E. B. G. 

15043. WHEELER. — Wanted parentage 
with Rev. rec. of Rachel Wheeler b. 
Dutchess Co., N. Y., June 18, 1766 who mar. 
1783 John W. edeweeth b. April 4, 1762 New 
Lebanon, Columbia Co., N. Y 

(a) Neat.—Wanted names of chil. of 
Noah Neal b. Southington, Conn., March 
10, 1744, mar. March 19, 1767 Susannah 
Clark bp. Dec. 2, 1744 in Southington. 
One Noah Neal located Madison, N. Y. 
1797 and his wife’s name Susannah and that 
of Seeley, Philo and “Almy” Neal appear 
on deeds recorded in Madison Co., N. Y. 

(b) Green.—Wanted parentage and 
Rev. rec. of Joel Green b. Pocohomitt, R. L., 
and Mayflower rec. of his wife Abigail 
Tucker, b. Mass. They had son Jedediah. 

(c) Leonarp. — Abigail (3) Green 
(Joel 1, Jedediah 2) b. Pocohomitt, 1810, 
mar. 1832 Rufus Leonard b. March 24, 
1809, d. Smyrna, N. Y. April 10, 1867, son 
of Jesse and Sally Webb panto} Wanted 
parentage of Jesse and Rev. rec. of his 
father. 
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(d) FuLLeR.—Wanted name of wife 
and Rev. rec. of Joseph Fuller (Thomas 5, 
Benj. 4, Thos. 3, Samuel 2, Matthew 1) bp. 
Jan. 16, 1757 Westchester, Town of Col. 
chester, Conn., d. June 1, 1836, mar. Mary 
b. 1760, d. March 17, 1841 and had 
chil. Joseph b. 1782, Ellery b. 1786 and 
Lambert b. 1788, all b. in Westchester. 
Benj. bro. of Joseph (b. 1757) was Rev. 
sol.—C. O. A. 

15044. Martin.—Wanted desc. of Henry 
Martin, Corp. enlisted Nov. 7, 1776, Hall’s 
Co., 2nd. N. C. Regt. Period of service— 
3 yrs. 

15045. SwisHER. — Wanted parentage 
and all infor. possible of dates of b., d., 
mar., and names of family of Elizabeth 
Swisher who in 1773 mar. Philip Cline in 
Hampshire Co., W. Va. 

(a) OweNs.—Wanted ances. and Rev. 
rec. of father of Jerushe Owens of Ashford, 
Conn., b. 1745, who mar. Ist David Mason 
and 2nd in 1765 Peter Knapp. 

(b) SteveNs.—Wanted ances. and all 
infor. possible of Ruth Stevens b. 1754 in 
Plaistow, N. H., who mar. 1773 David Carl- 
ton of Dunbarton, N. H. 

(c) Tryon-StrRICKLAND. — George 
Tryon b. in Glastonbury, Conn. abt. 1735 
mar. 1782 Flora Strickland and removed 
abt. 1800 to Berlin, Vt. Wanted date of his 
d. and also ances. of Flora Strickland with 
dates of b., d., and mar. and Rev. rec. 

(d) Oscoop.—Wanted Rev. rec. of 
Joseph Osgood b. 1720 in Lancaster, Mass. 
who has son Joseph.—C. A. C. 

15046. Var_.—Wanted name of father of 
Martin Vail b. Danby, Vt., Sept. 14, 1793, 
d. May 11, 1861 Oakland Co., Mich., buried 
near Goodison, who mar. Phebe dau. of 
Barton Bromley of Danby, Vt.—F. L. L. 

15047. HaLLEy.—Wanted name of wife 
with dates of b. mar. and d., of Richard 
Halley b. 1750 in Va. and came to Ky. abt. 
1781.—J. A. D. 

15048. BruNER-Cor. — Wanted Rev. 
rec., parentage and dates of John Bruner 
and of Mary Coe mar. Nov. 1, 1818 prob. 
in Loudoun or Frederick Co., Va. Their 
chil. were: Franklin, John Hamilton and 
Sarie Jane. 


(a) SLONE.—Wanted parentage of Peter 
Slone (or Sloan) b. Braintree, Mass., May 
15, 1750, who mar. Dorcas Niles May 12, 
1771. 

(b) Deents-Grove.—Wanted Rev. rec. 
and parentage and dates of Henry Deenis 
and of his wife Anna Grove, of Va. who lived 
near Newark, Ohio in 1835, going from 
there to LaSalle Co., Ill. 1836. 

(c) JoNES-SAYRE.—Wanted Rev. rec. 
and parentage of Seth and Hepsabah Jones 
of Meigs Co., Ohio, whose dau. Sarah mar. 
Moses Sayre bef. 1816.—M. S. C. 

15049. McFar_anp-Conrap.— Wanted 
parentage and date of mar. of Rachel Mc- 
Farland of Pa. or Ky., b. 1757 who mar. 
George Conrad (1765-1825) of Pa. and 
moved to Clermont Co., Ohio, 1797, where 
she d. 1823. Their chil. were: Elizabeth 
Shumard; Isaac; Abraham who mar. 
Smith, and Mitchell; Jacob who mar. 
M. Dimmitt; Mary Ward; Sarah; and Mar- 
garet Bills. 

(a) AckLey-AKLEY-AKELY.—Wanted 
parentage of John Akley and name of his 
wife. He was of N. J. and served as a pri- 
vate in Capt. David Plunkett’s Troop, 4th. 
Regt. Light Dragoons, Cont. Troops during 
Rev. Resided in Greenwood Twp., Mifflin 
(Juniata) Co., Pa. 1814. A son James D. 
was b. there 1807 and moved in 1840 to 
Clermont Co., Ohio where he mar. Mary 
Ann Conrad 1844, and mar. thereafter 
Rachel Pollock and then Mrs. Campbell. 

(b) Gest.—Wanted parentage of Phoebe 
Gest who mar. 1797 Ezekiel Dimmitt in Ky., 
and moved to Clermont Co., Ohio, where 
she d. 1841. Her sis. Lydia mar. John 
Dimmitt there in 1802 and 2 bros. James 
and John Gest (1776-1851) also lived in 
Clermont Co. 

(c) SHETTERLY.— Wanted parentage and 
maiden name of wife of Andrew Shetterly 
who resided in Northumberland Co., Tenn. 
betw. 1785 and 1790. Wanted also date of 
mar. to Elizabeth He removed with 
his family to Clermont Co., Ohio, abt. 1800. 
Their chil. were: Henry, Philip, Betsy, 
David and George. 

(d) Fisher. — Wanted parentage of 
Elizabeth Fisher of N. J. b. 1779, d. 1863, 
who mar. Philip Shetterly in Clermont Co., 
Ohio, in 1811.—R. B. M. 
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State Regents and State Vice-Regents 1933-34 


ALABAMA 
— ZEBULON JUDD, 


MRS. F PERROW, 
314 E. 7th St., Anniston. 
ALASKA 
MRS. CLARENCE OLSEN, 
Anchorage. 
W. H. RAGER, 
Seward. 
ARIZONA 
6 So. Cortez St., Presc 
MRS. ROBERT KEMP MINSON, 
1034 So. Mill Ave., Tempe. 
ARKANSAS 
MRS. CHARLES B. RENDLEMAN, 
1800 Park Ave., Little Rock. 
MRS. R. N. GARRETT, 
Eight Oaks, El Dorado. 
CALIFORNIA 
MRS. FREDERICK F. GUNDRUM, 
2214 21st St., Sacramento. 
RS. ELMER H. WHITTAKER, 
124 E. Arrellaga St., Santa Barbara 
COLORADO 
MRS. M. 
307 N. Ninth St., 
MRS. CLYDE A. BARTELS. 
RR. £2, Fort Collins. 
CONNECTICUT 


9 Cann 
MRS. FREDERICK “PALMER LATIMER, 


65 Wardwell Road, West Hartford. 


DELAWARE 
MRS. WALTER MORRIS, 
5 S. State St., Dover. 
MRS. JONATHAN WILLIS, 
105 No. State St., Dover. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
MRS. HARRY COLFAX GROVE, 
2708 Cathedral Ave., Washington. 
MRS. GEORGE MADDEN GRIMES, 
1954 Columbia Road, Washington. 


FLORIDA 
MRS. MILO MURDOCK 
337 Sessoms Ave., Lake Wal 
GUY VOORHEES WILLIAMS, 
520 N. W. 12th Ave., Miami. 


GEOR 
MRS. OLIAN McCURRY, 
419 S. Milledge Athens. 
WILLIAM F. DYKES, 
570 Ridgecrest Road, N. E., Atlanta. 


AWAII 

MRS. WALTER “oo WALL, 
Makiki Heights, Honolulu. 

MRS. DAVID SAMUEL WADSWORTH, 
Wailuku, Maui, Hawaii. 


IDAHO 
MRS. THOMAS DAVID FARRER, 
1402 Blvd., Caldwell. 
MRS. NEY, 
Kenseth Ave., Moscow. 


ILLIN 
MRS. “JULIAN GO 
27 ans 
MRS. SAMUEL jaMES “CAMPBELL, 


IND 
MRS "ROSCOE C. O'BYRNE, 
912 Mai Brookville. 
MRS. MicFADDEN, 
768 Tyler St., 


IOWA 
CARROLL HIGGINS, 
045 N. Main St., Spencer. 
MRS. SETH THOMAS, 
1200 10th Ave.. Fort Dodge. 


KANSAS 
MRS. E. P. PENDLETON, 
Pendleton Place, Princeton. 
MRS. LOREN EDGAR REX, 
310 E. Elm St., Wichita. 
KENTUCKY 
MRS. GRAHAM LAWRENCE, 
Shelbyville. 
MISS BLANCHE LILLISTON, 
672 — Ave., Paris. 
LOUISIA 
ARRIS BAUGHMAN, 
a ul ah 
MRS. CLARENCE BLANCHARD TURNER, 
2000 Olive St., Baton Rouge. 


MAINE 
MRS. CLINTON STEVENS, 
451 vols Street, Ban 
MRS. VICTOR ABBOT SRINFORD, 
MARYLAND 
MRS. HENRY ZOLLER, JR 
4402 Charlcote Place, Guilford, Baltimore. 
MRS. WILBUR BUNNELL BLAKESLEE, 
222 St. Dunstans Road, Baltimore. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MISS NANCY HUDSON HARRIS, 
37 Saunders St., Allston. 
MRS. ARTHUR H. JAMES, 
ae South Boston. 
MICH 
MRS GAMES H. McDONALD 
Glencoe Hills, Washtenaw Road, Ypsilanti. 
MRS. GEORGE D. SCHERMERHORN, 
Reading. 
MINNESOTA 
MISS MINNIE M. DILLEY, 
417 St., Northfield. 
MRS. T. COE, 
Windsor” Apts., Minneapolis. 
MISSISSIPPI 
niv 
MRS. WALTER SILLERS, 
Rosedale. 
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MRS. MORTIMER PLATT, 
917 E. 47th St., Kansas City 
MRS. CLYDE HENDERSON “PORTER, 
324 E. Arrow St., Marshall. 
MONTANA 
MRS. ROSCOE CLARKE DILLAVOU, 
816 North Broadway, Billings. 
MRS. J. FRED WOODSIDE, 
435 S. Rife St., Dillon. 
NEBRASKA 
MRS. HORACE JACKSON CARY, 
602 West 27th St., Kearney. 
MRS. FRANK BAKER, 
4833 Farnam St., Omaha. 
NEVADA 
MRS. WILLIAM E. GOULD, 
R. F. D. $2, Reno. 
GEORGE G. DEVORE, 
7 So. al St., Reno. 
NEW HAMPSH RE 
MRS. HARRY SANBORN, 
189 Union Ave., Laconia. 
MRS. ARTHUR F. WHEAT, 
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NEW JERSEY 
MRS. WILLIAM JOHN WARD, 
58 Bellevue Ave., Summit. 
MISS MABEL CLAY 
Beesley’s Point. 
NEW MEXICO 
MRS. ALVAN N. WHITE. 
105 College St., Silver City. 
MRS. JOHN FRANKLIN JOYCE, 
Carlsbad. 
NEW YORK 
MRS. ROBERT HAMILTON GIBBES, 
Route 27, Schenectady. 
MRS. WILLIAM HENRY CLAPP, 
Cohocton. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 
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ouaaean MISS ZOE M. BEAL, 
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MRS. JOSEPH ACKRO 
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72 N. Franklin St., Wilkes-Barre. MRS. TORN CORBETT, 
312 So, 10th St., Laramie 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS MR 
MISS RUTH BRADLEY SHELDON, 33 Hg ig 
426 Norton St., New Haven, Connecticut. , en 
MRS. MABEL R. CARLSON, CANAL ZONE 
P. O. Box 2137, Manila. Regent) 
MRS. PHILIP CASWELL, 
MRS. D’EGILBERT (Chapter Regent) 
MRS. GEORGE EDWARD ADAMS, CHINA 
ingston. 
MRS. HAROLD S. DICKERSON, 
SOUTH CAROLINA 3820 Broadview Drive, Cincinnati, — 
MRS. THOMAS J. MAULDIN, MRS. PHILIP HOWARD DUNBAR 


ickens. 9 Avenue Petain, Shanghai. 
MRS. JOHN LOGAN MARSHALL, CUBA 
Clemson College. MISS MARY ELIZABETH SPRINGER, 


SOUTH DAKOTA Avenida de Wilson No. Vedado, Havana. 
MRS. HALFDAN GOTAAS, MRS. EDWARD G. HARRIS, 
Mellette Calle 21, Esquina E, Havana. 
MRS. EDGAR PAUL ROTHROCK, ENGLAND 
311 Canby St., Vermilion. ay | — B. MENNELL, 
oyal Crescent, Holland Ww. XI. 
MRS, GAWEN PEARCE KEN 
99 South Crest Road Chattan ’ The Westchester, 4000 Cathedral Fie. Wash., D. C. 
MRS. EDWARD WEST FOSTER, FRANCE 
2108 West End Ave., Nashville. COUNTESS DE CHILLY, 
22 Avenue Kleber, XVI, Paris. 
TEXAS MISS ADA HOWARD JOHNSON, 
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MRS. JOHN NEWMAN CAREY, 1916. MRS. ELIZA FERRY LEARY, 

MRS. GEORGE M. STERNBERG, 1917. ae ALEXANDER ENNIS PATTON, 1931. 


MRS. WILLIAM BUTTERWORTH, 1923. 


MRS eh) LAIDLAW BUEL, 1933. 
MRS. JAMES T. MORRIS, 1933. 
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NATIONAL COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN, 1933-34 
MEMORIAL CAROLINE S. 


ADVISORY CORRECT USE OF THE FLAG 
Mr. Georce WHITNEY WHITE, Mrs. Artuur D. WALL, HARRISON LIAISON 
National Metropolitan Bank 1379 Detroit St., Denver, Colo. Mrs. WALTER L. Tosey, 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. CREDENTIALS P. O. Box 65, Hamilton, Ohio 
AMERICANISM Mrs. Henry M. Rosert, Jr., NATIONAL DEFENSE’ EM- 
Miss Mary C. WEtcH, 53 Southgate Ave., BODYING PATRIOTIC EDU- 
40 Thomastou St., Hartford, Annapolis, Md. gran AB 
Conn. rs. WILLIAM A, BECKER, 
D. A. R. LIBRARY 

Mrs. WituiaAM H. Poucnu, Glenbourne Ave., 

135 Central Park West, Cambridge, Md. NATIONAL es sa 
New York City Mrs. STANLEY FoRMAN EED, 
D. A. R. MAGAZINE Memorial Continental Hall, 

ART CRITICS Mas. Jean J. Lawat, Washington, D. C. 

Miss E. Sotomons, Memorial Continental Hall, PRESERVATION OF HIS- 
Washington, D. C. TORIC SPOTS, including NA- 
D. A. R. STUDENT LOAN TIONAL OLD TRAILS 

AUDITING FUND Mrs. Joun C. Foutert, 
Mrs. Henry Bourne Joy, Mrs. Water L. Tosey, 2615 Woolsey St., Berkeley, Calif. 
301 Lake Shore Rd., P. O. Box 65, Hamilton, Ohio PRINTING 
Grosse Point Farms, Mich. Miss KaTHerine A. NETTLETON, 
ELLIS ISLAND Memorial Continental Hall, 
BETTER FILMS Mrs. J. WarrEN PERKINS Washington, D. C 

Mrs. Mivprep Lewis Russet, 17 Hawthorne Ave., PUBLICITY 
7110 Hillside Ave Mrs. Louis DuNNE 
Coe EXECUTIVE 2151 California St, 

BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS _ Mrs. Russect WitttAM Macna, Washinzton, D. C. 
Mrs. Joun M. Beavens, Memorial Continental Hall, RADIO 
Memorial Continental Hall Washington, D. C. Mrs. Cuartes M. Witrorn, 
Washington, D. C. FILING — = wl 15 Arnold St., Quincy, Mass. 
CAROLINE E. HOLT TORICAL PAP. , includ- 
SCHOLARSHIP ing PATRIOTIC LECTURES 
Mrs. Harovp S. Dickerson, AND LANTERN SLIDES 932 Park Ave., Richmond Ve. 
2444 Southway Drive, Mrs. Ftora Myers GILLENTINE, RESO LUTIONS . 
Columbus, Ohio State Teachers College, 
Arkadelphia, Ark. Miss Emma L. Crowett, 
CENTURY OF PROGRESS New 2nd St., and County Line, 
Mrs. Cuartes E. Herrick, FINANCE Oak Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 
3809 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Ill. Dick, REVOLUTIONARY RELICS 
enbourne Ave., FORMEMORIALCONTI- 
AND Cambridge, Md. NENTAL HALL 
Mrs. Roy A. Mayse, CENEALOGICAL RECORDS Miss Myra Hazarp, 
1744 W. Mulberry St. Mrs. DonaLp K. Moore, 609 4th St., Corinth, Miss. 
Kokomo, Ind. 25 S. Broad St., Hillsdale, Mich. SONS AND DAUGHTERS OF 
CONSTITUTION HALL GIRL HOME MAKERS THE U. S. A. 
Mrs. WILLIAM Macna, Miss ELEANOR M. SWEENEY, R 
Memorial Continental Hall, STATE AND CHAPTER 
Washington, D. C. HISTORICAL RESEARCH BY-LAWS 
Mas. R Washington, D. C. Wheeling, W. Va. 
rs. Russet, WILLIA 
178 Medison poh AGNA INSIGNIA TRANSPORTATION 
Holyoke, Mass. Mrs. Cuartes H. Bissett, Mrs. 
Waterford, Conn. C anning ~t., 
ambridge, Mass. 


CONSTITUTION HALL 
MEMORY BOOK MANUAL FOR IMMIGRANTS YORKTOWN TABLETS 
Mrs. G. L. H. Brosseau, Mrs. ArtHur W. ARNOLD, Mrs. James T. Morais, 
Belle Haven, Harbor Rd., 145 Prospect Park West, The Leamington, 
Greenwich, Conn. Brooklyn, N. Y. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Your Forebears 
This Convenience--- 


HE physically disabled were forced to live in 

comparative isolation on one floor. Those with 
heart ailments or other ills were compelled to risk 
the strain and fatigue of stair climbing regardless of 
consequences. 
The first Sedgwick Residence Elevator was intro- 
duced more than 25 years ago. Since then, through 
the interest and endorsement of physicians and the 
recommendations of users, Sedgwick Elevators have 
brought a new convenience, a new and welcome 
relief, into an increasing number of homes. 
Today, Sedgwick Elevators, both electric and hand 
power, represent the very latest advancements in 
residence elevator service. Their use is no longer 
confined solely to those who cannot or should not 
climb stairs. Let us tell you how reasonable is the 
investment, how readily a Sedgwick may be installed 
in any residence and how safely and easily it may be 
operated. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


SEDGWICK 
RESIDENCE ELEVATORS 


Were Denied 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 
166 West 15th Street, New York, N. Y, 


Also Manufacturers of Dumb Waiters and Lifts 
Established 1893 Agents in Principal Cities 


NATIONAL 
METROPOLITAN 
BANK 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Oldest National Bank in the 


District of Columbia 
Opposite United States Treasury 


ORGANIZED 1814 


OFFICERS 

A. A. HoEHLING . . Vice-President, General Counsel 

and Trust Officer 
R. P. HOLLINGSWoRTH.. .Assistant Trust Officer 
8. W. BUBWELL........ " Assistant Trust Officer 
Harotp A. KERTZ...... Assistant Trust Officer 
.. Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 
Auditor 


THE OFFICIAL 
LAY MEMBER 
MARKER 


The only marker ever designated as 
the Nationa! Board N. 8. 


This of solid cast 


comes comp! by with split —j or 
long bronze stake 


PRICE REDUCED 


HISTORIC 
SITE 
TABLETS 


riced to 
D.A 


Write for new low prices 
and your copy of our illus- 
trated booklet of other offi- 
cial markers and tablets. 


NEWMAN BROTHERS, Inc. 


418-420 Elm St. Cincinnati, Ohio 


Patronize Our Apvertisers—It HELPs 
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OFFICIAL 
GRAVE MARKERS 


Made from Genuine Cast Bronze 
with 7” diameter head, complete 
with rods or lugs, flag holder and 
anchor. 


PRICE $3.00 Each 
(Special Quantity Discounts on Request) 
Name Plate Attached $1.75 ea. Extra 


Write for Special Catalogue on 
BRONZE TABLETS AND MARKERS 
FOR HISTORIC SITES 
HIGHTON ART BRONZE DIVISION 
Tuttle & Bailey, Inc. 
NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 


SPEECHES EXPERTLY PREPARED and promptly mailed 
for all Occasions and Events. Personal Service. No Dis- 
appointments. Send $3.00 for each 10 minutes you want 
your speech or paper to run. Speak Library M 4 
Free for six months with each order. 


THE SPEAKERS LIBRARY 
Takoma Park Washington, D. C. 


COATS-OF-ARMS 
What could make a more charming, 
a more PERSONAL Xmas gift? 
DRAWN TO ORDER : REASONABLY PRICED 


Write NOW to: FRED'K L. STAFFORD 
37 Madison St., Hartford, Conn. 


Members of the 
D. A. R. 


when in Washington, will be inter- 
ested, we are sure, and are cordially 
invited to inspect, our display of 


Val-Kill 
Furniture 
Made in the shops established by 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt and her 
associates, at Hyde Park, New York. 


On display in Washington exclu- 
sively at our store. 


W.& J. Sloane 
709 Twelfth Street 


Washington, D. C. 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY, INC. 


GENEALOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS 
80-90 EIGHTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
Continuing a half Century of work in 
GENEALOGICAL RESEARCH 
(American and Foreign) 
COATS OF ARMS 
PRIVATELY PRINTED VOLUMES 
“Genealogical Service with Cited Authority” 
Tracing lineage and historical background, including ar- 
morial bearings and notable connections, with special 
reference to service of forefathers qualifying descendants 
for membership in patriotic and ancestral societies. 
Under the direction of M. M. Lewis 
of the Quarterly “AMERICANA’ 
One the Leading Historical and 
or interviews may be in all parts 
of the United States. 


Finest Bronze Tablets 
and Grave Markers 


THE BRONZE-CRAFT FOUNDRY 
JAMES HIGHTON SHENTON 
NASHUA - - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Your Printing 
is your representative. It reflects your judg- 
ment and character. Naturally, therefore, 


you should select your printer as carefully as 
you would an individual to represent you. 


Our Plant 


fully appreciates the confidence our clients im- 
pose in us when they ask us to produce their 
printing. Each and every job—from a call- 
ing card to a million copies of a large maga- 
zine—is given the same attention. It will be 
to your advantage to get information from 
us regarding your next order for printing. 


JUDD & DETWEILER, INC. 


Master Printers 
ECKINGTON PLACE and FLORIDA AVE. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Patronize Our Apvertisers—It Hers 
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